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On each of the nine State Colleg« 
campuses the door swings open ir lid 
June to a total of 6,000 teachers. The 
summer guests will enroll for six week 











of study, lectures, concerts, field trips I 
and, maybe this year, a degree. acte 
The summer programs at the college por 
for 1958 range widely from science tc vanes 
art, and hundreds of courses are of rate 
fered for careful selection. The oppor nati 
tunity for education is within financic ogni 
and geographical reach of every Wis NE: 
consin teacher. H 
A State College campus is close t man 
you! not 
For additional information write fo bilit 
a bulletin to the Director of Summe- Serv 
Session at the college of your choice the t 
And if your interest is art or conserva gest 
tion, plan now to attend a worksho; -— 
in one of the two college-sponsored 
northern camps. 
Summer Schedule 
Eau Claire June 17—July 25 
La Crosse June 10—July 18 
Oshkosh June 16—July 25 
Platteville June 16—July 25 
River Falls June 17—July 25 
Stevens Point June 16—July 25 
Stout June 23-Aug. | 
Superior June 16—July 25 
—Aug. 8 (Graduate) 
Whitewater June 24-Aug. | 
Ellison Bay Art Workshop 
July 27-Aug. 13 
Aug. 13—Aug. 30 
Eagle River Conservation 
Workshop June 15—July 20 
Aug. 3-—Aug. 20 
‘a 
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| ducational Travel 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

I don't believe it is necessary to 
actempt to convince you of the im- 
portant role that educational travel 
can play in the professional prepa- 
ration of the classroom teacher. Our 
national organization has given rec- 
ognition when it established the 
NEA Travel Division. 

However, I do believe there are 
many teachers in the state who are 
not well acquainted with the possi- 
bilities offered thru the NEA Travel 
Service and the values available for 
the travel dollar. I would like to sug- 
gest that the WEA sponsor a booth 





at the Milwaukee convention in 
November for the purpose of stimu- 
lating interest in educational travel 
and enabling teachers to become 
better acquainted with the varied 
possibilities and the reasonable costs 
of NEA Tours. ... 

IRENE E. SMITH 

Chairman, Social Studies Dept. 

West Allis Central High School 


We agree that travel is an impor- 
tant part of a teacher's preparation. 
To encourage the services of the 
NEA Travel Division we are pub- 
lishing short articles in the Journal 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


to call attention to the travel oppor- 
tunities offered by NEA. Your rec- 
ommendations to have a booth at 
the WEA convention will be care- 
fully considered. 


OASI Questions 


Again we are appealing to you for 
help. The school boards in our 
county have been flooding this office 
with inquiries concerning social 
security for teachers. Would it be 
possible for a member of your staff 
to explain the new plan . . . with the 
later part of the hour devoted to 
the answering of questions asked by 
board members. 


One of our jobs is to explain 
OASI to teachers and boards of edu- 
cation. 


Consultant Service 
The salarv committee of 

is considering sal- 
ary advances for next year. We 
would like to know in what capacity 
you could help us in bettering our 
salary schedule. The information 
will be greatly appreciated to better 





The “New Look” in Arithmetic 


Stokes’ 


Arithmetic In My World (1958) 


Written by a corps of skilled teachers under the expert direction of C. Newton Stokes of Temple 
University. 


Based on a ten-year study of 72,000 children and their out-of-school arithmetic experiences. 


By far the most progressive series in its organization of material around social understandings and 
needs of children. Follows the child's growth and developmental pattern. Based on research as 
to what children need and understand and, therefore, on what and how they learn at each level. 


Organized with particular attention to ease in teaching and ease in learning. 
Sufficient practice to insure computational skill but no overload to deaden interest in arithmetic. 
Each book in the series, after Grade 1, has no less than two units devoted to review and main- 


tenance of previously learned material, presented in new and interesting ways to meet the need 
of the particular grade level. 


ALLYN AND BACON, 


310 WEST POLK STREET 


INC. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


. 
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America’s Relinmndls 


Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel “gets around’’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 





Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties are removed. 


These “mill products’ are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as spoons and saucepans — and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 
articles. 





About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 
other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
and drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 
other workable shapes. 


Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for instance — and in oil 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 
200 degrees below zero! 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34. 


2 





understand and foster better salaries 
for teachers. 


Chairman of Salary Com. 


We are vitally interested in the 
problem of teachers’ salaries and 
will do everything we can to help 
any local association improve sal- 
aries. 


NEA Service 
Frederic, Wis. 
We will be very happy to havc 
Miss Mary Titus for our annua 
Polk County Education Associatio: 
meeting on April 2. . . Thank yor 
so much for making these arrange 
ments for us. 
Roy E. Trsserrs 
Whenever it can be arranged thi 
NEA will gladly provide field servic: 
in Wisconsin. We are sure that Mis: 
Titus will be pleased to speak to thi 
Polk County Education Association 
which is the one county in the stat: 
that can justifiably point with prid: 
to the fact that all public schoo 
teachers in the county are member 
of both the WEA and the NEA. 


Teacher Exchange 


Guilderland Center, N.Y. 
Do you have available a list o/ 
local WEA presidents to whom | 
may write directly for information 
about interstate teacher exchange 
programs in their specific systems? 
Mrs. Epwina LUEVANOS 
Guidance Counselor 


“Not by Chance” Helps 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
The FTA Club of Central Hig) 
School wishes to thank you for the 
highly informative movie, “Not by 
Chance,” which you made available 
for our use. This movie was shown 
at our meeting . . ., and created a 
new interest and respect for the 
teaching profession . . . 
Nancy STEENO 
Secretary 
Central High FTA 


Naturally we are pleased that the 
film boosted your respect for the 
teaching profession. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Mar. 19-21—Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Madison * 
Mar. 22-26—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, Philadelphia 
Mar. 27-29—National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, Denver 

Var. 28—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Sheboygan 

Mar. 28-29—North Central Regional Con- 
ference, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Indianapolis 

Mar. 30-Apr. 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, NEA, Kansas City 

\far. 31-Apr. 3—American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, St. Louis 

pr. 6-11—Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation International, Atlantic City 

Apr. 9-12—National Counvil of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, NEA, Cleveland 

Apr. 14-15—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

Apr. 21-25—Department, Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA, Minneapolis 

Apr. 26-27—Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association, Green Lake 

May 2-3—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, Oshkosh 

May 9-10—International Reading Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee 

June 29-July 4—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland 


WEA Officers for 1958 


President 
GmserT L. ANDERSON .... Beaver Dam 
President-Elect 
Janesville 
First Vice President 
DonaLp C, HoEFtT 
Second Vice President 
Howarp C, KoEPPEN 
Third Vice President 
PauL R. SCHWANDT 
Executive Secretary 


Jefferson 


Platteville 


Madison 


Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 
GmiLBERT ANDERSON Beaver Dam 
IRENE Hoyt Janesville 

Jefferson 
Platteville 
Oshkosh 

... Madison 


Pau R. SCHWANDT 
LeRoy PErerson, Past Pres. 


District 1! 
ALLAN A, ANDERSON (1960) ... Hudson 
District Il 
ALMA THERESE Link (1958) ... Oshkosh 
District 111 
D. E. Frecp (1959) 
District IV 
Ratpa Lenz (1959) 
District V 
DonaLp E. Upson (1958) ... Janesville 
District VI 
ELLEN Case (1960) 


Professional Staff 
H. C. WeINuIcK .... Executive Secretary 
CHaRLEs U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. ROwEN Publications 
Ropert MuNGER ... Locals-PR Consultant 
A. W. ZeLuMER .. Locals-FTA Consultant 


La Crosse 


Milwaukee 
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President Gilbert Ander- 
son talks over WEA 
convention plans with 
sectional chairmen 

in Milwaukee. 
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It is only thru labor and painful effort, by grim courage and 
resolute energy, that we move on to better things. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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It is relatively easy to understand an uninformed public on education or crisi 
one blinded to reason and honest appraisal making destructive charges against pop 
our schools. Jesse Stuart recently wrote, “When parents really know the story port 
of our schools there will be less criticism and more cooperation.” enli; 

This is an assignment in “homework” for Wisconsin teachers—work that citiz 
must be done by you in your community, This assignment will have serious telli 
short comings unless we in education stop giving the erroneous impression that fron 
the taxpayers and the public somehow don't include teachers, The time is as or ¢ 
ripe as the grain in August on a Wisconsin landscape to forever stop this non- impc 
sense. Teachers are taxpayers whether they rent or own their dwellings. Teach- “7 
ers are a potent part of the public interested in equality of education for every role 
boy and girl in Wisconsin. enlig 

We must be together in this crusade for improved educational opportunity. inter 
The task is too colossal for any one group. This is not a time for splintering the teacl 
ranks. This is not a time to throw out universal education for all. This is not a his s 
time to short change the schools financially, lower teacher standards, increase scien 
class load, extend the school year at the expense of even smaller potato salaries, solvir 
teach only the gifted, put premiums on science and math teaching, or any other tion | 
short sighted proposal born out of hysteria. The very multiplicity of proposals ysis 
and plans may result in stalemate and even regression if we are not willing to prove 
make our voices heard. is the 

Wisconsin teachers will welcome constructive criticism but any proposal and s 
which will tend to short change education or blight our progress must be met the m 
with a stern challenge. Everyone profits from improved education. make: 

Our goals should remain on the same track but there are some who would i 
for reasons of selfish economy derail some of the cars, Our job will take labor, ent o1 
grim courage, and resolute energy but as I view Wisconsin teachers the job is make 
not beyond our calling. and 

WEA in its central office, in the field, in committees, and in locals is bustling chief 
with activity. I have attended 14 WEA committee meetings in Milwaukee and do wh 
Madison since January 1. Our committees meet on Friday evening and Satur- ities iy 
days. Speeches before civic, labor, fraternal, church, and educational groups has ceed, 
brought me into many areas of our great state. It has been my privilege to repre- your { 
sent the WEA at state meetings in Madison, Milwaukee, and Wausau; at re- the er 
gicnal meetings in Chicago and St. Louis. It is truly wonderful to be privileged are un 
to serve Wisconsin teachers, ceed |]: 

indivic 
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N THIS age of technological com- 

plexity and_ perpetual world 
crisis, the need for an enlightened 
populace becomes increasingly im- 
portant. And great as the need for 
enlightenment is, the ability of the 
citizenry of any country to react in- 
telligently to the problems that con- 
front it—be they famine or inflation 
or dogs in the sky—is even more 
important. 

“The teacher plays an essential 
role in the development of this 
enlightened citizenry. But of more 
interest to me is the role of the 
teacher of science in developing in 
his students a familiarity with the 
scientific method as a means of 
solving problems. Accurate observa- 
tion followed by an intelligent anal- 
ysis of what these observations 
prove—and what they don’t prove— 
is the basis of the scientific method, 
and should be the basis for many of 
the most important decisions anyone 
makes. 

“I feel that our future is depend- 
ent on the ability of you students to 
make these accurate observations 
and intelligent choices. And my 
chief contribution as a teacher is to 
do what I can to improve your abil- 
ities in this direction. Should I suc- 
ceed, I will have done much toward 
your future well being; and that of 
the entire world. My opportunities 
are unlimited, my rewards if I suc- 
ceed lie in the future success, both 
individually and collectively, of all 
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Of the thousands of professions 


and occupations by which man may 


serve society and make a living 


They Choose to Teach 


RICHARD A. SIGGELKOW 


Assistant Dean, School of Education 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


of you. No one has ever had a more 
challenging occupation.” 

These words were spoken during 
American Education Week last 
November by Grant Cottam, a 
botany professor at the University 
of Wisconsin, to a college class 
which responded with enthusiastic 
applause. This statement and other 
similar ones were made as a part of 
a University-wide effort to call the 
attention of students to the impor- 
tance of teaching and education. 
Faculty members representing every 
school and college across the campus 
devoted a few minutes of classtime 
to explain to students how they feel 
about their profession by answering 
the question “Why I Choose to 


. our future is dependent on the ability of students . . . 


Teach.” The testimonials were stim- 
ulated by a committee of the School 
of Education as a highlight of activ- 
ities during American Education 
Week. The objective was to influ- 
ence talented youth to choose to 
teach. 

These University of Wisconsin 
professors—leaders in their own uni- 
versity community as well as thru- 
out our nation—summarized briefly 
their reasons for electing to teach. 
Several major themes stood out, 
some related to others. 


Importance of Education Today 
Grant Cottam’s statement typifies 

the broad theme characteristic of 

the other reactions—the contribution 


UW Photo Laboratory 


to make intelligent choices. 





all educators must give to our future 
citizenry in these anxious times con- 
fronting our world. There is a need 
to instill courage, knowledge, and 
leadership at a time when mankind 
faces unprecedented problems which 
defy easy solutions. 

“At no time in the history of man- 
kind,” said John V. Irwin of the 
Speech Department, “has the role of 
education been as important as it is 
today in determining our interna- 
tional, national, and personal desti- 
nies. As a teacher, I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that education has 
not always succeeded completely in 
fulfilling its obligations, But, also as 
a teacher, I am tremendously im- 
pressed by education’s immediate 
challenges and opportunities. Hence 
I have welcomed this chance to 
salute American Education Week.” 


Development of Citizens 

John L. Margrave of the Chem- 
istry Department, one of the two 
1956-57 winners of the coveted 
Kiekhofer Memorial Teaching 
Awards to young instructors for 
outstanding teaching on the Univer- 
sity campus, explains the teacher's 
important role of contributing to the 
welfare of future generations in 
these words: 

“A teacher in front of a class will 
rarely take the time to ask the ques- 
tion, ‘Why did I choose to teach?’— 
he is having too much fun! And in 
his spare time, the teacher is prob- 
ably busy planning some future 
teaching project. 


“I believe that most teachers have 
two basic reasons for entering the 
profession: first, they regard teach- 
ing as a field of unusual opportunity 
for community and national service, 


— 


“WHATEVER MAY BE 


for academic development, for intel- 
lectual stimulation, and for partici- 
pation in the development of our 
future world citizens and leaders. 
Secondly, they have a strong feeling 
of responsibility for seeing that free 
thought, high moral standards, and 
a clear understanding of the social 
and physical world will always be 
among the prized possessions of our 
well-informed nation.” 

"am happy to participate in the 
enterprise of education,” said Harold 
M. Groves of the Economics De- 
partment to his class, “because of its 
significance as an investment in 
human progress, human security, and 
human freedom. No species in the 
animal kingdom requires so much 
time to achieve maturity as man, 
and this affords the older generation 
a prolonged opportunity to impart 
to youth the accumulated tradition 
and wisdom of mankind. Economic 
abundance permits leisure and one 
of the better ways of taking it is by 
reducing the working years at the 
starting end. This may work into a 
beneficent circle: the better we use 
the leisure at our command the 
more of it we are likely to get. But 
the quality of our use of leisure is 
more important than its amount. 

“The test of one’s sincerity of 
appreciation of his profession per- 
haps lies in the advice he gives his 
children about professions. I tell 
mine, ‘Don’t overlook the teaching 
profession. If you can meet its not 
too rigorous qualifications, where 
could you do any better?’” 


Satisfactions in Teaching 
August P. Lemberger of the 


School of Pharmacy, the other Kiek- 
hofer award holder for 1956-57, 
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told of the personal satisfactions 
received when he successfully helps 
others learn. To his class in phar- 
macy, he said, 

“The most important reason for 
my selecting a teaching career is the 
fact that I enjoy the personal satis- 
faction associated with the helping 
of another person learn and under. 
stand a new fact. It is hard to de- 
scribe the feeling one has at the 
moment of realization that a ney 
thought or concept he has presente: 
to a student has struck its mark. In 
my case it is doubly satisfying be- 
cause my subject matter deals wit. 
the technology of pharmacy, a sc - 
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. .. | enjoy the personal satisfaction associated 
with helping another person learn. 


ence and a profession for which I 
hold a deep respect. 

“Other reasons for my selection 
of teaching include the opportunity 
to help young people in both their 
professional and personal develop- 
ment, the freedom offered by the 
university for self-expression and 
fulfillment thru one’s personal re- 
search program, the academic 
atmosphere surrounding the univer- 
sity which provides the environment 
for idealized thinking, 
opportunity of constantly working 
so closely with people of all ages 
who have the curiosity and desire of 
the young for knowledge.” 

Walter Agard of the Classics De- 
partment and Life Magazine's selcc- 
tion several years ago as one of the 
outstanding university teachers in 
our country, summarized _ iis 
thoughts in two sentences which 
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The Best Should Teach 


| LinpLey J. STILEs 


Dean, School of Education | 


on what they do. 








University of Wisconsin 


fee best should teach. Teaching beckons to those with the | 
brightest minds, the finest personalities, and the soundest moral | 
and spiritual commitments. It holds before them a life packed with | 
excitement and satisfaction. It appeals to them to make the mature | 

| choice to put service to humanity above self. 
Altho teaching promises little material rewards, the invitation is | 
extended without apology. It is a call to join the ranks of the truly | 
great of the ages. Teachers are the curators of all our yesterdays and | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


the architects of our tomorrows. Always they accomplish their mission 
thru the minds and talents of others. 
To do is noteworthy; but to be able to do and to devote one’s 
knowledge and energies to helping others learn is man’s noblest work. 
The world seldom notices who teachers are; but civilization depends 








efiectively reflect teaching satisfac- 
tion. He said, 

“Forty years ago I chose teaching 
as my profession, believing that no 
profession could be more enjoyable 
or useful. I am even more strongly 
of that belief today.” 

Having selected the teaching pro- 
fession its holding power is best 
reflected in the words of James 
Watrous, chairman of the Art His- 
tory Department. He reported that 
it was “one of those days” when 
everything went wrong. The slide 
projector failed to work, the screen 
became stuck, and an assistant failed 
to bring into the room important 
mimeographed materials required 
for the class. 


Life-long Development 


In spite of these frustrating and 
annoying experiences, he cheerfully 
remarked: “This is American Edu- 
cation Week and I have been asked 
by the School of Education to say 
a few words to you about ‘Why I 
Choose to Teach.’ Let me just say 
that I must really enjoy this job of 
teaching. Despite these problems we 
have encountered today, I still 
would not consider changing pro- 
fessions.” 

Another ingredient added to the 
theme is found in the opinion of 
Julian Harris, chairman of the De- 
partment of French and _ Italian— 
the teacher’s own unique opportu- 
nity to profit intellectually. 

“Teachers are,” he told his class, 
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“in a position to help young people 
become mentally alert, develop the 
habit of serious study and thought, 
and learn how, as Montaigne put it, 
‘to enjoy our being.’ We cannot 
hope to succeed in turning all our 
students into first-rate human beings, 
and yet we are perhaps more likely 
to contribute to this high undertak- 
ing than are the members of other 
professions or the persons who make 
a living by catering to our physical 
needs, The possibility of succeeding 
even occasionally in getting students 
to want to develop fully their intel- 
lectual powers is more wonderful to 
me than the possibility of launching 
any number of Sputniks. 

“As a teacher of French, I have 
the added joy of studying year after 
year some of the most arresting, ex- 
citing, and in a word, admirable 
literary works our civilization has 
produced. 

“The satisfaction of a life of study 
and teaching more than compen- 
sates for the sorrow I feel when I 
note that even in our enlightened 
century there are many people who 
seem bent upon proceeding from 
adolescence to senility without pass- 
ing thru a period of intellectual 
maturity in which it is possible ‘to 
enjoy our being.” 


Joy in Teaching 


Opening to students the means of 
understanding human life thru the 
use of language is a most satisfying 
and rewarding experience in the 





opinion of Helen White, chairman 
of the English Department. She 
warns us, however, that “the kind of 
advance on all fronts that we neetl 
is not to be achieved by any “crash” 
program. Indeed, in concentrating 
on the crisis of the moment we 
might completely fail to meet the 
still more pressing challenges of the 
future, of 10 or even 20 years from 
now. That is where the slow, patient 
work of education comes in. It is the 
business of the teacher to help stu- 
dents discover themselves, and take 
possession of the resources which 
our culture has to offer them, and so 
prepare to make their fresh contri- 
bution to a world which the wisest 
of us can but dimly foresee. The 
patient, self-forgetting work of the 
teacher is much less spectacular 
than the programs we hear about so 
much these days, but it is the foun- 
dation on which all our more ambi- 
tious undertakings are dependent. 


“Particularly is this true of the 
work of the English teacher who 
tries to help students discover them- 
selves as human beings. The English 
teacher has the privilege of opening 
to students the wonders of one of 
the most universal, accessible, and 
imperishable of all the arts—the art 
of the word and even encouraging 
them to attempt their own adven- 
tures in the practice of this art. This 
work of the English teacher is of the 
greatest importance for making the 
most of the possibilities of human 
life at this or any other time. This 
is why I cannot think of anything 
more important that the young man 
or woman who is attracted to this 
profession could do for his fellow 
men than what he can accomplish 
and help others to accomplish as a 
teacher. I may add too, out of my 
own personal experience, that I can- 
not imagine anything more richly 
rewarding in itself.” 

Enjoyment of an interesting and 
challenging task is further under- 
lined by Dr. Ovid O. Meyer, chair- 
man of the Department of Medicine, 
in his statement delivered to a third 
year class in Medicine during Amer- 
ican Education Week: 

“Every doctor is meant to be a 
teacher. In fact, the definition of 
the word doctor from the Latin is 
teacher. Hence, no matter what you 
do after you graduate, in one way or 
another, you will be teaching—your 
associates, the people you care for, 
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the people of your community, or 
professionally as I do, if you choose 
the academic career. 

“This is American Education 
Week and I have been asked to tell 
you in one or two minutes why 
choose to teach. It’s difficult to go 
back and tell you precisely why I 
started when I was a Resident and 
Fellow; circumstance doubtless 
played some role. However, I can be 
specific in certain ways. Early in my 
medical career I learned that the 
best way to learn was to teach and 
that intrigued me very much; this 
Was an important deciding factor. 
Too, the opportunity to ie with 
young people thruout my medical 
career has made teaching one of its 
greatest attractions. It is stimulating, 
and it keeps me young—at ‘tiie 





one time or another. You must never 
become impressed with the incred- 
ible range and inexpressible rich- 
ness of your knowledge, but know 
your weak spots and keep trying to 
strengthen them. And above all, you 
must enjoy imparting knowledge: all 
the gold in Fort Knox cannot buy a 
good dinner, a night’s rest, a flower 
or a song, as long as it stays under- 


ground. 
“There are broader motives for 
teaching, too. The world as we 


know it, as we benefit from it, has 
been made in part by the struggles 
of thousands and millions: of teach- 
ers from Socrates forward. The 
modern world cannot exist without 
education. It is ridiculous to think 
or speak about democracy, about 
equality of opportunity, about the 


UW Photo Laboratory 


The teacher has a fascinating opportunity to watch mind grow, and to help it. 


than I probably would 


younger 
be. Finally, teaching is 


otherwise 


good fun.” 


Personal Satisfaction 

In his comments Frederic Cassidy 
of the English Department brings 
together all of these reasons for his 
choice—the stimulation and personal 
satisfaction of teaching, its impor- 
tance to the world’s future, our pro- 
fessional obligations, and the great- 
est reward of all which comes from 
the opportunity to work with think- 
ing human beings. 

To his class in English he said: 

“If you are going to be a teacher 
you must enjoy learning things, and 
the more the better—a good teacher 
ean find a use for almost anything, 





developing of individuals to what- 
ever heights their natural powers 
permit, unless we think also of edu- 
cation that is within the reach of 
everyone who wants and deserves it. 
What we call the “free world” can- 
not stand without this; and a world 
enslaved by want, by ignorance, by 
prejudice, by tyrannical power will 
never throw off that slavery until it 
gets a full opportunity for educa- 
tion. We are greatly blessed in being 
able, as teachers, to work for free- 
dom of growth and a higher, more 
humane existence. Let us never for- 
get that this is the broader battle 
we are fighting. 

“But there is yet another motive 
that seems to me essential: teaching 
is a profession. Asa profession it re- 








quires an ethical standard and 
standard of performance above the 








































level of ordinary occupations. Most 7 
things in this world tend to go 7 
downhill; the professional person hy 
takes it upon himself to oppose this a 
‘ ie Y 
tendency. The medical profession ee 
fights disease; law and the courts 1 
fight the abuse of power; the clergy 
fights human weakness in many ee 
forms; the teacher fights ignorancc, 1 
stupidity, emptiness. The profe:- be 
sional person does not only try to ” 
prevent things from going downhil, I i. 
he seeks to start them going uphi'l * 
under their own power. He has to ai 
make himself a better quality human i 7 
being because the establishing and 4 : 
upholding of standards depends cn a 
him. es 
nil ning 
Finally, I like to teach because in ¢ 
I firmly believe in the power of The 
mind. One thing separates us fron supe 
the animals—one thing gives us tle tatic 
means of making life something Scot 
more than it is for the beasts of tlie 
field—this is mind. Mind is our best Rep 
means of solving problems of guid- A 
ing our own lives, of dealing with camy 
other people. Mind has a marvelous prog 
capacity for growth; it has a vitality fifth 
all its own; and the teacher has the think 
fascinating opportunity to watch She 
mind grow, and to help it. the 
Reward for Teaching .., 
“Because he values mind, because the ] 
he is a member of an essential pro- ing k 
fession, the teacher has a duty to do. serva 
It is no less than to help to produce measi 
full-grown, responsible people, who use, 


can stand on their own feet, solve 
their own problems, and work to- 
gether productively. If the teacher 
can set children, or people of any 
age, on the road toward self-realiza- 
tion, he has fulfilled his task. I can- 
not imagine anyone doing this with- 
out satisfaction—and that is a good 
part of the teacher's reward.” 

These are a few samples of the 
many clear testimonials for teaching 
made_ by University of Wisconsin 
professors during American Educa- 
tion Week. It is clear that these out- 
standing college teachers are proud 
of their profession, grateful for the 
opportunity to help others learn new 
things and make discoveries, deeply 
conscious of the role of the teac/er 
in world affairs and thankful for 
being involved in an activity which 
is so interesting, challenging, nd 
downright enjoyable. 
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. in school camping is 
- growing at a rapid pace, and con- 
siderable experimentation is going 


st on. One such project was carried on 
0 last year at the Campus School of 
4 ihe Wisconsin State College, La 
‘e Crosse, and will be extended this 
7 vear to all sixth graders in all 
ts schools under the supervision of the 
4 county superintendent's office. 
, The fifth grade was chosen for the 
j ilot project because it was a small 
es croup of 18 and because few of the 
. pupils had had previous camping 
am: experience. In his letter to the par- 
Hil ents explaining the program, the 
ee cirector of the school wrote: “We 
*- ave interested in giving our young- 
nd s‘ers at some time in their school 
a lives the overall experience of plan- 
ning, working, and living together 
e in an outdoor education program.” 
of The letter also included details as to 
7 supervision, total cost, and transpor- 
he tation to Camp Decorah, a Boy 
nig Scout camp. 
tiie 
est Report to Parents 
id- A week before the proposed 
‘ith camping trip, the teacher sent a 
OUS progress report to the parents: “The 
lity fifth graders have been doing much 
the thinking, planning, and learning.” 
tch She explained the activities in which 
the pupils were taking part in 
anticipation of the camping trip: 
planning menus with reference to 
use the basic food requirements, view- 
yr0- ing bird slides, reading on soil con- 
‘do. servation, learning camp Safety 
luce measures, flag etiquette, compass 
who use, and map orienteering. 
olve 
to- 
cher 
any 
liza- 
can- 
vith- 
sood 
the 
hing 
ynsin 
luca- 
out- 
roud 
¥ the 
new 
eply 
1c er 
| for 
vh.ich 
nd 


Even the totem poles were measured. 
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School Camping 
Proves Successful 


All sixth graders in La Crosse County who are under 


the supervision of the county superintendent will 


experience the thrills of camping and will obtain 


the benefits of learning in nature’s laboratory. 


She included not only a list of the 
necessary items which the pupils 
would need but also the extras 
which they might take to camp. 

Excitement ran high when the 
boys and girls boarded the chartered 
bus at 8:30 A.M. on May 7, for 
what was to some their first trip 
away from home without the reas- 
suring presence of their parents. 
With them was their teacher who 
had acted as pilot thru all of the 
planning. 

At the camp they made their 
beds, took part in the flag raising 
ceremony (which seemed more vital 
and personal to them at camp, they 
said), and listened to the camp 
ranger as he explained the facilities 
of the camp. The recreation period 
which preceded their lunch gave 
them an opportunity to investigate 
the camp resources. 

After their rest they had an hour 
of instruction in tree identification 
and another in camp crafts. These 
were followed by another recreation 
period, the fire building, the flag 


lowering, and supper. The campfire 


program made an impressive con- 
clusion to the first thrill-filled day 
and the campers went wearily off to 
bed to the tune of taps. 


Program for the Day . 


Those who wished joined one of 


the counselors at 6:00 A.M. for a 
bird hike. However, reveille was not 
called until 7:00 A.M. All were on 
hand for the flag raising at 7:30 and 
breakfast at 7:45. Instruction in soil 
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conservation and in map orienteer- 
ing was given when all had finished 
the “camp kapers.” Before lunch an- 
other recreation period was pro- 
vided. 

The program for the afternoon in- 
cluded the rest, the arts and craft 
program, snack time, packing, the 
final flag ceremony, and their depar- 
ture for home. 

Of especial importance to this 
school camping program was the 
part taken by resource persons, both 
in the planning stages and later at 
the camp. College staff and students 
majoring in recreation gave invalu- 
able assistance in teaching fire and 
hatchet safety, bird identification, 
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- » games included a . . . hunt for flowers. 
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flag usage, map and compass read- 
ing, health education, camp craft, 
and appreciation of art in nature. 
Other specialists included the 
county agent who spoke to them on 
soil conservation; an area forester 
who explained tree identification 
and reforestation; and the camp 
ranger whose subject was map 
orienteering. An art instructor from 
the college spent an hour with the 
youngsters when they sketched from 
nature. Others who might be called 
upon as resource persons in any 
community make an impressive list. 


Learning Processes 

The entire program of the camp 
centered around learning processes 
adapted to the out-of-doors  situa- 
tion. The pupils planned their food 
needs and estimated costs per pupil. 
They tackled arithmetic when they 
took speedometer readings as they 
left the school and again when they 
arrived at Camp Decorah. They 
totaled their mileage and speed per 
minute. They surveyed the cabins 
for length, width, height, perimeter, 
and area. Even the totem poles came 
in for measuring. Their games in- 
cluded a scavenger hunt for flowers 
and insects. They made a study of 
the soil structure. They took pride 
in learning correct knot tying. And 
all of this took place in the great 
living museum which is their heri- 
tage. 

Following the camp experience 
the students made their own evalua- 
tions of school camping. They indi- 

cated that they had gained espe- 
cially in knowledge of birds, — 
conservation, the compass and i 
use, living together, and nD 
Their own comments were illumi- 
nating: “Fun having responsibility,” 
“Fun to do things with others,” 
“Everybody cooperated,” “Learned 
a lot of inter resting things,” “Nobody 
got hurt,” “I liked taking turns,” “I 
didn't know it was so much work to 
peel potatoes,” and “We worked 
well together because we knew what 
to do.” 


Parents Enthusiastic 


The parents too were enthusiastic 
about the new experiences which 
the education out-of-doors offered. 
All but one thought it extremely 
valuable and would have liked to 
have had it be for a longer period— 
as much as a week. They noted 

(Turn to Page 31) : 


Fundamentals, Frills 
and Satellites 


I’ RECENT months the newspa- 
pers and popular magazines have 
published many articles, speeches, 
and quotations to-the effect that 
education in America should return 
to the “Three R’s” and to greater 
emphasis on science, mathematics, 
and foreign language. The implica- 
tion is that herein lies the salvation 
of the United States and the answer 
to the Russian satellite. In local 
communities some citizens are again 
asking school boards to drop the 
“frills” and to emphasize the funda- 
mentals. 

This is an old problem for teach- 
ers. In the years of economic de- 
pression or while the nation spent 
its resources in war there was 
always the demand to drop the 
“frills.” The definition of “frills” has 
always varied, depending on who 
was speaking, but it has, at different 
times, included music, art, physical 
education, health, kindergarten, dra- 
matics, counseling, driver education, 
family living, etc. The definition 
varied according to the critic’s spe- 
cial interests. 


Legislatures Require Courses 

The history of American educa- 
tion shows that after World War I 
courses in physical education were 
required by many state legislatures, 
kindergartens spread more rapidly 
thruout the middle size cities, and 
special directors in art and music 
became more common. These addi- 
tions came by way of demands from 
citizens. School boards approved 
them. 

In recent years, as college attend- 
ance became more popular, there 
grew a demand for better guidance 
and counseling. The great death 
toll on our highways created de- 
mands for highway safety and 
driver education. Police _ officers, 
judges, and politicians brought pres- 
sure to bear to add driver education 
to the already crowded and compli- 
cated high school program. Now a 
movement is on foot to add gun 
safety as a course of study. Reme- 


EDWARD J. ZEILER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin 


dial reading and accelerated readi: g 
are also in demand. 

Are these “frills” or are they ed.- 
cation? If you will listen to the 
critics and ask penetrating questio is 
you will find that each one will ce- 
fend his own special “frill” and that 
there is little agreement betwen 
them. One will see art as a “frill” 
but defend the band as a great cx- 
perience, another will condemn kin- 
dergarten and praise driver educa- 
tion, another will wax eloquent over 
guidance and chastise physical ecu- 
cation. 


Purpose of School 


The educator must remember that 
the American public school is a 
most unique institution. Its accepted 
purpose is to give every child the 
best possible opportunity to develop 
his particular talents to the highest 
possible level. This means providing 
for varying abilities, interests, and 
tastes. The community, in the final 
analysis, must decide what the 
school shall provide. Historically the 
program has constantly expanded to 
meet felt needs. There is no reason 
to believe that this will change in 
the Atomic Age. A sustaining faith 
in the processes of democracy will 
carry teachers thru these periods of 
r eappraisal. 

The growing cost of education is 
forcing communities to make care- 
ful evaluation of their course and 


service offerings in terms of commu-. 


nity needs and community desires. 
The professional educator must give 
wise leadership and direction to 
these efforts, but he must be careful 
not to be stampeded into decisions 
that have not been soundly con: id- 
ered. Each local community must 
study and decide on the school pro- 
gram and service to pupils in te:ms 
of needs and community values. 
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¥T HAS been said with consider- 

_ able justice that the curriculum 
of a school is made by the teacher 
in the classroom. Hence it is impor- 
tant that the teacher analyze his 
attitude toward the subject he is 
teaching. There is evidence to sub- 
stantiate the argument that one’s 
attitude toward a subject influences 
the effectiveness of the instruction. 
This truth is nowhere more impor- 
tant than in the teaching of arith- 
metic. 

Do you recall your childhood days 
when you were required to work out 
arithmetic problems? What memo- 
ties do you hold of these experi- 
ences? How have these memories 
influenced your approach to teach- 
ing arithmetic today? 


Check Your Teaching 


To analyze your attitude and 
approach to the teaching of arith- 
metic, it should ‘be helpful to check 
your teaching in terms of purposes, 
principles, and methods. 


As we look back, we note that 
arithmetic was originally taught in 
America because of its commercial 
and utilitarian value to society. 
Later, arithmetic was considered to 
be a process whereby mental disci- 
pline and logical thinking were de- 
veloped thus fulfilling, partially, the 
requirements necessary to produce 
cultured individuals. More recently, 
the teaching of arithmetic is being 
approached from the standpoint of 
its social utility. Assuming that the 
economic structure of our present 
day society demands that we be able 
to compute mathematical problems 
in our everyday life, it would appear 
that an examination should be made 
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How Do YOU Teach 
ARITHMETIC? 


Each teacher has to decide for himself 
his most effective method of instruction. 


FRANK N. BROWN 
Elementary Schools Supervisor 
Department of Public Instruction 


of the teaching of arithmetic to de- 
termine how it can fulfill this func- 
tion. Five social purposes of arith- 
metic are being suggested for exam- 
ination. 

1. To develop methods of exact think- 
ing in situations where quantity is 
involved. 

2. To provide a vehicle for establishing 
order, system, and punctuality. 

with enough 
knowledge of the mathematical 
processes and business procedures 
so that they can solve the problems 
of everyday life. 


3. To provide pupils 


. To furnish the child with some 
knowledge of the development of 
numbers thruout history to improve 
cultural background. 


To develop personal _ satisfaction 
thru ability to think abstractly. 


There seems to be little to dis- 
agree with in the above stated pur- 
poses. We know that if a child 
makes a purchase at the store, he 
will have to be proficient in the first 
three stated purposes in order to be 
positive that he has enough money 
to purchase the desired item and to 
be assured that he has received the 
proper amount of money in the ex- 
change. Tho the necessity for in- 
cluding objectives four and five is 
not so obvious, I think we can agree 
that these broader objectives are 
important. 


Guiding Principles 

Now that we have agreed that the 
purposes stated above are worthy of 
being accomplished in the elemen- 
tary school, we can move on to an 
examination of a set of principles 
which may guide us in accomplish- 
ing the purposes set forth. 

1. Children should have a background 


sufficient to enable them to think 
thru the problem. 


2. The content of the arithmetic pro- 
gram should be organized around 
the number system. 


3. Children should develop progres- 
sively an increased power to handle 
arithmetic processes and skills. 

. Arithmetic cannot be learned once 
and for all; constant and recurring 
use of processes and skills is required. 

. Generalizations should not be memo- 
rized but should grow out of experi- 
ence. 


Looking at the list of principles, 
one may assume that they would be 
accepted by most elementary teach- 
ers. Yet, it would appear from obser- 
vation of arithmetic classes that only 
principles one and three are gener- 
ally followed. If this is true, what 
indications are there that there is 
disagreement in practice on the use 
of the other principles? 

There is evidence, in rare cases, 
that so much emphasis is placed on 
the social application of arithmetic 
that the number system as a basis 
for organization of learning experi- 
ences is relegated to a secondary 
role. In regard to principle four, 
some teachers question the degree 
to which children should be _ ex- 
pected to master processes and skills 
at a given time. Teachers have been 
heard to say, “I can’t understand 
why he is having difficulty with 
these problems. We did problems 
just like these last week.” Still an- 
other point of disagreement might 
arise in regard to generalizations 
under principle five. To illustrate, 
let’s look at the division of fractions. 
In many instances children are told 
that the way to get the answer is to 
invert and multiply, but are never 
told why. 


Up to this point, nothing has been 
said regarding the theories behind 
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the various methods of teaching 
arithmetic. Perhaps we should take 
a brief look at the three major 
theories. 

1. Drill Theory—The advocates of this 
theory would argue that arithmetic 
facts and processes are best learned 
by repetition. They believe that repe- 
tition insures that children will have 
a thoro mastery of facts. 


bo 


. Incidental Learning Theory — The 
basic argument for this theory is that 
the instruction is most effective if the 
child sees a need. This need creates 
a desire on the part of the pupil to 
learn arithmetic and understanding 
is developed incidently. 


wo 


. Meaning Theory—Those who advo- 
cate this theory feel that emphasis 
should be placed on meaning and 
understanding thru the development 
of mathematical and_ social. skills. 
While this theory has been accepted 
by many authorities, certain reserva- 
tions are held in regard to its inter- 
pretation. 


Two terms have been used in the 
definition of the meaning theory 
which are often misinterpreted, The 
words “meaning” and “understand- 
ing” require definition. These words, 
as used here, are defined in this way. 
If the child sees sense in what he 
does in arithmetic, he has developed 
a sense of meaning. If the child is 
able to see the relationships in- 
volved in arithmetic, he has devel- 
oped understanding. 

Further clarification of the mean- 
ing theory may be gained from look- 
ing at three interpretations that 
have been given to this theory. 
Briefly stated, the interpretations are 
as follows: 

1. C. L. Thiele would interpret the 
meaning theory by suggesting that 
children should discover for them- 
selves effective solutions and _rela- 
tionships between facts and processes. 

2. G. T. Buswell and W. A. Brownell 
think that children should be directed 
by the teacher toward learning thru 
a carefully planned series of steps 
using concrete examples within the 
experiences of children. 

3. F. B. Knight, L. L. Hartung, and 
H. Van Engen are of the opinion 
that emphasis should be placed on 
situations which arise in the class- 
room. 

These may be set situations or 
situations which happen to occur. 
No attempt is being made here to 
exhaust the pros and cons on these 
theories. Rather the comments to be 
made are merely suggestive of areas 
to be examined. 

The drill theory is the oldest and 
still the most widely practiced of all 
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theories. In view of the familiarity 
with this theory, there appears little 
need to point up the results that are 
obtained thru it. Those who are in 
opposition to this theory point out 
the difficulties pupils encounter as a 
result of not having the opportunity 
to discover for themselves meanings 
and understandings involved in 
number concepts. 

The incidental learning theory is 
not new. It has been in existence for 
the past 20 to 30 years. There is 
much to be said for it from the 
standpoint of meeting the needs of 
children. If need is the key word, 
then it would appear that any 
attempt to examine this theory 
would involve the developing of a 
thoro knowledge of children’s needs. 
Opponents state that it has never 
been successful because no _provi- 
sion has been made for maintenance 
of skills, 

Perhaps one of the greatest disad- 
vantages of the meaning theory is 
the fact that it is time-consuming. 
Moreover, the three interpretations 
of the meaning theory may be con- 
fusing. However, five major advan- 
tages of the meaning theory have 
been advanced. 

1. Emphasis is placed on building of 

concepts. 


2. It makes use of concrete and semi- 
concrete materials. 





It should be helpful to check . . 








3. There is an emphasis on developing 
relationships. 

4, It emphasizes the teaching of system 
rather than unrelated facts. 

5. There is an attempt to give children 
reasons for studying arithmetic. 


After you have examined the pur- 
poses, principles, and methods which 
have been presented for considera 
tion, you may wish to test them ir 
the classroom. Reliable measuring 
techniques which include observa 
tions and measuring devices shoul: 
be used to determine teacher effec 
tiveness. Many ideas about arith 
metic may be used in the experi 
ment. The following list is sugges 
tive: 

1. Series idea of number (which one 

2. Cardinal 

many) 

. Relationships of 1’s to 10’s 
. The collection idea of the numb: 
system 


ideas of number (ho 


mm CO 


ii 


. Concept of zero 
jrouping to facilitate counting 


SS 


. The idea of substituting one quai- 
tity for another 

. Re-arranging two or more groups 
to form a single larger group 

9. Relationships between fractions 

10. The idea of various standard meas- 

ures 


oo 


We have attempted in this article 
to suggest some important factors 
necessary to good arithmetic teach- 


lee Ck 






. teaching in terms of purposes, principles, and methods 
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ing. We have mentioned the impor- 
tance of the teacher's attitude to- 
ward the subject. In good pedagogi- 
cal fashion, we have called attention 
to objectives, purposes, principles, 
ind methods. In the last analysis, 
we believe that methods of teaching 
aust be considered in relation to the 
varticular teacher doing the teach- 
ng. We suggest, therefore, that each 
‘eacher, after careful consideration 
of possibilities, choose his methods 
on the basis of what a careful evalu- 
ation of his effectiveness in relation 
with various methods shows. Before 
selecting a method for regular use, 
care should be taken that the 
method does what the teacher wants 
in terms of realizing the full objec- 
tives he sets up. 





Curriculum Comments 


HE “58 Alpha” better known as 

the “Explorer” is now in_ its 
orbit. The evaluation and revision 
of the various curricula of the 
American schools may now _ be 
undertaken with “less heat and more 
light.” 


The diversity of curriculum needs 
of the schools thruout the nation 
and the common problems facing all 
who are concerned with curriculum, 
point up the need for some effective 
laboratories for attacking these 
problems. In the opinion of this 
“workshopper” the four-week cur- 
riculum workshop of the University 
of Wisconsin summer session offers 
just such a unique opportunity, 

I have taken some excellent 
courses in curriculum and_ have 
great respect for them as offered in 
this and other great universities. 
However, the attributes of the four- 
week concentrated effort in curricu- 
lum seem to fulfill professional 
needs that cannot be met in the 
regular course situation. The learn- 
ings derived from group processes 
in which people with rich and varied 
backgrounds are participating, re- 
sult in a wealth of knowledge 
rather than the “pooling of igno- 
rance,” an accusation occasionally 
made of workshops. 


Variety of Experiences 


Under two competent curriculum 
authorities and workshop leaders, 
the basic planning for the workshop 
is handled so as to provide a variety 
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of possible experiences with a mini- 
mum of structuring done in ad- 
vance. A consultant for each field of 
emphasis in the workshop is made 
part of the workshop staff and assists 
the two leaders in the pre-planning. 
For example, the 1958 Curriculum 
Workshop is expected to include the 
areas of social studies, science, and 
physical education. A consultant in 
each of these fields will be a regular 
member of the workshop staff and 
will assist the two workshop leaders. 
In addition to the regular workshop 
staff the “workshopper” has avail- 
able to him the entire professional 
staff of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Education. Many of the 
subject matter departments have 
been willing to provide time of their 
staff members for participants need- 
ing assistance from these depart- 
ments. The staff of the Summer 
Laboratory School has _ likewise 
made important contributions to 
the curriculum workshop. 


Constant critical evaluation is an 
integral part of the workshop 
process. Every member knows that 
the quality and quantity of his con- 
tribution will be evaluated by every 
other member of the workshop. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of the work- 
shop is one of complete cooperation. 
Competition within the group is less 
than found in the usual class situa- 
tion. 

Following each Friday evaluation 
session during the workshop, the 
Steering Committee, made up of 
staff and participants, makes a de- 
tailed schedule of activities and 
projects for the following week. 
Also planning for the group as a 
whole is a Social Committee, Field 
trips, luncheons, picnics, coffee ses- 
sions, and a variety of other extra- 
curricular activities are planned by 
this committee. The membership on 
these and other committees is 
rotated so that all may participate. 


Conferences Are Important 


Individual and small group con- 
ferences with staff members are an 
important element of the workshop. 
Early in the session, conferences are 
arranged to assist each participant 
in selecting, stating, and developing 
his individual curriculum project for 
each session. The amount of con- 
sultant time available to each indi- 
vidual assures sufficient guidance as 
the “workshopper” pursues his own 


problem. Usually this is a very real 
problem derived from the school to 
which the participant will return in 
the fall. The wide range of indi- 
vidual projects is one of the intensi- 
fying features of the curriculum 
workshop. All projects are reported 
to the total group in writing so the 
entire group benefits from the 
projects of individuals and small 
groups. 


Study Resources 


The curriculum workshop makes 
available an unusual abundance of 
study resources. The University 
Library, the Curriculum Laboratory, 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, the 
State Historical Society, the Univer- 
sity Laboratory School, the State 
Radio Network, the Bureau of In- 
formation and Program Services, 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and other agencies contribute 
directly to the workshop. This pro- 
vides a unique opportunity for delv- 
ing into a wide variety of resources 
that bear upon any ‘individual or 
group curriculum problem. The co- 
operative spirit which develops in a 
workshop results in each participant 
or group unselfishly watching for 
materials that will help fellow 
“workshoppers.” 

Working, talking, and living cur- 
riculum with fellow teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators for a four- 
week period in a truly democratic 
workshop situation gives the serious 
“workshopper” new points of view 
and new bases for action on cur- 
riculum problems. The generalist 
and the specialist gain a new per- 
spective on the others’ problems and 
emerge with common understand- 
ings. Only thru actual participation 
can one appreciate the amount of 
professional growth, individual and 
collective, that can take place within 
this four-week period. 

Lioyp SCHULTZ 
State Supervisor, Special 
Assignment, Music and Art 


(This year’s University Curricu- 
lum W orkshop will be held on the 
Madison campus June 30 to July 25. 
Workshop leaders will be: Arthur 
Adkins, curriculum coordinator, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and 
Clifford Liddle, University of Wis- 
consin School of Education. ) 
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The University of Wisconsin Emphasizes 
Short Courses for Teachers 


HIRTY-EIGHT short courses, 

designed especially for teachers 
and other professional people, will 
highlight the University Summer 
Sessions for 1958. These are all 
credit courses, offered in one three- 
week session and two four-week 
sessions. 

Inaugurated in 1957 as part of the 
summer program, the short sessions 
offer an even greater scope of study 
for 1958 in the College of Letters 
and Science, the School of Educa- 
tion, the College of Agriculture, the 
School of Commerce and the School 
of Home Economics. 

Still the core of the University’s 
Summer Sessions, the eight-week 
general session for 1958 will offer 
credit work in 75 major fields of 
study. Running concurrently with 
the credit sessions, the program at 
Madison includes some 20 non-credit 
conferences, clinics, and_ institutes 
for teachers. 


Eight-week general session . . . six special sessions . . . twenty 
conferences offer programs for students at all levels. 


On the Milwaukee campus. this 
year, students will be able to choose 
from some 200 courses in a six-week 
summer session. 


SUMMARY OF SHORT COURSES 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR TEACHERS 


THREE-WEEK SESSION 
June 30-July 18 
Education 196B 

Latin Workshop 
Classics 196B 

Latin Workshop 


FIRST FOUR-WEEK SESSION 
June 30-July 25 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND 
SCIENCE 

Economics 139 

Principles of Insurance (Also Commerce) 
English 177 

Workshop for High School Teachers 
French and Italian 196A 

French Workshop (Also Education) 


ae Si 
Photos UW Photo Laboratory 


Madison Campus offers pleasant surroundings for exchange of ideas. 


Geography 137 
Wisconsin Field Excursion 
Journalism 191 
Teaching Journalism and Supervision «f 
School Publications 
Music Education 109 
Music in the Elementary School 
Music 116 
The Dramatic in the Music Program 
Russian la 
Intensive First Semester Russian 
Social Studies 125 
Basic Economics for Teachers 
Speech Education 129 
Directing High School Forensic, Rea:- 
ing, and Acting Programs 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Education 109 
Music in the Elementary School 
116 
Proseminar in Family Financial Security 
Education (Also Home Economics 
136) 
129 
Directing High School Forensic, Read- 
ing, and Acting Programs 
133 
Reading in the Elementary School 
138 
The Gifted Child 
144 
Education of the Partially-Seeing Child 
(Class meets in Janesville) 
175 
Practices in Curriculum Planning 
178 
Teaching of Literature in the Secondary 
School 
181 
Techniques of Guidance 
191 
New Perspectives in Home Economics 
and Its Teaching (Also Home Eco- 
nomics) 
196A 
French Workshop (Also French) 
278A 
Administrators’ Short Course (July 16- 
August 7) 
290 
Field Practice in Supervision, Currcu- 
lum, and Method (Devoted to Super- 
vision of Student Teachers) 


ART AND ART EDUCATION 


162 
Special four-week Workshop in 
Advanced Design 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(Men and Women) 
192 
Workshop in Physical Education 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural and Extension Education 
129 
Problems in Programs and Personnel in 
Agricultural Education 
131 
Adult and Young Farmer Education 
155 
Adult Education 
158 
Rural Education—Community Back- 
grounds 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY 
150 
Advanced Dairy Herd Management 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
114 
Farm Law 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Commerce 
lll 
Industrial Management 
139 
Principles of Insurance (Also Economics) 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


136 
Proseminar on Family Financial Security 
Education (Also Education 116) 
191 
New Perspectives in Home Economics 
and Its Teaching (Also Education) 
195 
Studies in Decorative Textiles 
250 
Seminar in Textiles and Clothing 


SECOND FOUR-WEEK SESSION 
July 28—August 22 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND 
SCIENCE 


Music Education 105b 
The School Band: Marching, Parades 
and Pageantry 
176b 
Advanced Conducting 
Russian 1b 
Intensive second semester Russian 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Education 
105b 
The School Band: Marching, Parades, 
and Pageantry 


Organization of Recreational Services 
165E & S 
Methods in Audio-Visual Instruction 
(Elementary and Secondary) 
176 
Introduction to Guidance and Personne] 
Services 
177 
Teaching Language and Composition in 
the Secondary School 
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Carillon Tower is a campus landmark. 


THE EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 


June 30-August 22 
(Registration June 27-28) 


In the general eight-week session, which 
is the core of the University Summer 
Sessions at Madison, credit work is offered 
at all university levels in 75 major fields 
of study. They include: 


AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Economics 
Agricultural and Extension Education 
Agricultural Engineering 
Agricultural Journalism 
Agronomy 

Animal Husbandry 
Anthropology 

Art Education 

Art History 

Astronomy 


Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 
Botany 


Chemistry 

Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Classics : 
COMMERCE 
Comparative Literature 


Dairy and Food Industries 
Dairy Husbandry 


Economics 
EDUCATION 
Electrical Engineering 
ENGINEERING 
English 

Entomology 


French and Italian 
Forestry and Wildlife Management 


Genetics 
Geography 
Geology 
German 


History 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Horticulture 


Journalism 


LAW 
LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Library Science 


Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanics 

MEDICINE 

Mining and Metallurgy 
Music 


NURSING 
PHARMACY 


Philosophy 

Physical Education for Women 

Physical Education and Athletic Coaching 
for Men 

Physics 

Plant Pathology 

Political Science 

Poultry Husbandry 

Psychology 


Rural Sociology 


Slavic Languages 

Social Work 

Sociology and Anthropology 
Soils 

Spanish and Portuguese 
Speech 

Veterinary Science 


Zoology 


NON-CREDIT CONFERENCES, 
INSTITUTES, AND 
WORKSHOPS 


Of the more than 40 conferences, 
institutes, and workshops to be 
offered during the 1958 Summer 
Sessions at Madison, the following 
are in various areas of education 
and will have particular appeal to 
school personnel. 


Conference for School Admin- 

istrators, July 21-24 

The University is again combining 
the Institutes for Superintendents 
and Principals, Junior High Prin- 
cipals Conference, the Institute for 
Principals of Rural-Urban Commu- 
nity Schools, and the Institute for 
County Superintendents into one 
conference. The program will in- 
clude general sessions with. nation- 
ally known speakers on topics of 
interest to all administrators. 


Conference on Administration of 
High School Athletics, July 21-26 


Devoted to problems related to 
the administration of high school 
athletics, this conference will pre- 
sent special lecturers: Clifford 
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Fagan, executive secretary of the 
National Federation of High School 
Athletics, and R. G. Hein, superin- 
tendent of schools, Waukesha. With 
regular members of the Department 
of Physical Education, these lectur- 
ers will provide leadership for the 
conference. Meetings will be open 
to physical education students, edu- 
cational administrators, and other 
students by departmental consent. 


Business Education Institute, 

July 24-25 

For teachers, school administra- 
tors, and others interested in busi- 
ness education, four sessions will be 
devoted to lectures and_ teaching 
demonstrations in the subjects of 
business education. 


Elementary School Music 
Institute, August 13-15 


The sessions of this institute are 
pli inned to interest two groups of 
educators concerned with elemen- 
tary school music: music teachers 
and supervisors; elementary room 
teachers, both urban and rural, who 
teach music as just one of many 
responsibilities. 

Teaching of English Conference, 

July 21-23 


The theme of the 1958 conference 
will be “The American Heritage in 


High School English.” 


Workshop for College Teachers 
of Foods and Nutrition, 
June 30-July 12 


The program of this workshop 
will emphasize educational philos- 
ophy, objectives and curricula, 
methodology, and evaluation as 
applied to modern-day teaching of 
Foods and Nutrition, at the college 
level. 


Foreign Language Conference, 
July 12 


Highlights of this conference will 
be talks on subjects of current in- 
terest by two nationally recognized 
experts: Dr. Emma Birkmaier of the 
University of Minnesota who visited 
Russia last year and Professor Mena- 
hem Mansoor, who is doing research 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Conference on Guidance and 
Personnel Services, July 9-11 


The program is directed to the 
needs and problems of guidance 
workers and _ classroom teachers 
concerned with all ages of youth 
and adults. There will be general 
sessions and discussion groups with 
competent leaders, outstanding 
speakers, and resource consultants. 
Conference on Health and Safety 

Education, August 18-19 

This conference is directed toward 
the needs and problems of health, 

























Summer Sessions Workshops offer unlimited variety of subjects. 


safety, and driver education teach- 
ers, coordinators, and supervisors in 
elementary schools, high schools 
and colleges. 


Conference for Band, Orchestra, 
and Choral Directors, July 24-26 


Conference for Beginning 
Principals, August 4-7 


This conference will explore top- 
ics of interest to all persons who wi | 
be engaged during the 1958-5) 
school year in their first administr: - 
tive assignments thru lectures an | 
ample discussion. 


Institute for School Psy- 

chologists, July 24-25 

This institute is designed for 
school psychologists, psychometrist;, 
guidance workers, and others inte:- 
ested in school psychology. Spea<- 
ers and group sessions will consider 
the status of school psychology ard 
practical problems in the field. 


Institute in Reading, July 14-16 

The topic for 1958 is “Providing 
for Individual Differences in Read- 
ing.” The institute will be of interest 
to teachers in elementary and high 
schools, to special teachers of read- 
ing, and to school supervisors and 
administrators. 


Institute for Social Studies 

Teachers, June 30-July 4 

This institute is developed around 
the problems of curricular organiza- 
tion and teaching techniques which 
are of current importance to social 
studies teachers. Speakers and panel 
and_ discussion participants and 
leaders will be drawn from the vari- 
ous subject matter areas and from 
schools in the state where outstand- 
ing work is being done. Suggestions 
as 0 topics and teachers who should 


Speech Institute, July 10 


The 1958 Institute is designed 
especially for teachers and students 
in the field of drama, One or more 
persons currently active in pro!s- 
sional theater and television will be 
brought to the Madison campus to 
highlight a program of instruct on 
and demonstration. First product on 
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be asked to speak will be welcomed. | 
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on the summer theater bill will be 
presented in the evening. 


With the exception of the Two- 
week Workshop for College Teach- 
rs of Foods and Nutrition, the con- 
ferences and institutes above carry 
10 fees. 


THE PROGRAM AND STAFF 


The Summer Sessions of the Uni- 
ersity of Wisconsin are an integral 
art of a great university. With all 
he UW colleges and schools repre- 
ented in the summer program, the 
Mniversity carries on the tradition 
of the famous Wisconsin Idea, pro- 
viding for the cultural, vocational, 
end professional needs of youths 
and adults alike. 


The staff assembled to accomplish 
the scope of this tradition in teach- 
ing, research, and service is distin- 
guished both for its breadth and 
depth. 


PLANNING YOUR PROGRAM 


If you will be working this sum- 
mer toward a degree with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, you will be 

) 
classified according to the degree 
you are seeking, and your summer 
work will be administered by the 
dean of the college in which you are 
registered. If you will not be a 
candidate for a UW degree, the 
Summer Sessions Office will be your 
administrative and counseling center. 


Undergraduate and NDC students 
in the eight-week session normally 
carry six to eight credits. Graduate 
students ordinarily carry five or six 
credits. 


FEES 


Fees generally are based on the 
length of the session in which you 
are enrolled. Fees by the session 
are: Ten-week, $100; Eight-week, 
$75; Six-week, $60; Five-week, $50; 
Four-week, $42; Three-week, $35; 
and Two-week, $24. 


These per-session fees include 
Wisconsin Union, Library, Labora- 
tory, and Student Health Center 
services. Per-session fees are the 
same for graduates, undergraduates, 
and NDCs. There are no additional 
matriculation or nonresident fees in 
UW Summer Sessions. 


Students registering for three 
credits or less in the Eight-week 
General Session may enroll on a per- 
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Bacteriology Building one of several new structures on Madison campus. 


credit fee basis of $10 for UW 
undergraduates and $16.50 for grad- 
uates and NDCs, plus additional 
nominal fees for Union and Student 
Health Center privileges. 

The University reserves the right 
to change this fee schedule without 
notice. 


STUDENT AID 


A limited number of scholarships 
and fellowships in special fields may 
be utilized during the Summer Ses- 
sions by UW students. Student loan 
funds are available to summer stu- 
dents under special circumstances. 

The University assists summer 
students in obtaining part-time jobs. 


a 


HOUSING 

The University of Wisconsin Sum- 
mer Sessions offer excellent housing 
in lakeshore facilities convenient to 
campus activities. 

University dormitory accommoda- 
tions are available for single men 
and women and for married couples 
without children. A limited number 
of tent sites are available. 

Housing may also be arranged in 
private dormitories, fraternities, 
sororities, rooming houses, and 
apartments. 


FACILITIES 


A splendid 
Library, modern 


new University 
laboratories in 


Memorial Union Cafeteria overlooks terrace and Lake Mendota. 
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varied advanced fields, a student 
Union noted both for its building 
and its program, a comprehensive 
Department of Preventive Medicine 
and Student Health, a highly-quali- 
fied Student Counseling Center, 
family programs—these and other 
features of the University plant 
make of a summer at Wisconsin a 
satisfying, memorable experience. 


CAMPUS 

The effectiveness of the Wiscon- 
sin Campus as a summer home of 
learning is further enhanced by its 
physical setting. Lakes and woods, 
hills and valleys, superior student 
living and social centers, plays, con- 
certs, lectures, water sports — all 
combine to provide an educational 
experience which is pleasant as it is 
fruitful for a cosmopolitan student 
body drawn from every state in the 
nation and from some 40 foreign 
countries. In the Student Union dur- 
ing the summer many opportunities 
are offered to meet foreign students 
and foreign visitors, visiting profes- 
sors from other universities, and hun- 


dreds of fellow Americans who come 
here for the many _ institutes and 
workshops. 


BULLETINS 


Complete information on all the 
Summer Sessions for 1958 will be 
available thru a series of bulletins. 
The University of Wisconsin Sum- 
mer Sessions Bulletin will be avail- 
able about March 1, and _ special 
bulletins will become available early 
in the spring in the fields of art, 
biology, business education, curricu- 
lum planning, driver education. ele- 
mentary education, English, family 
financial security education, guid- 
ance, home economics, journalism, 
law, library methods, mathematics, 
music, nursing, physical education, 
reading, school administration, 
school psychology, social studies, 
Spanish and Portuguese, speech, 
and other areas. 

A study of the specific bulletins 
in your fields of interest prior to reg- 
istration will speed up the processes 
of enrollment. 


Perfect setting for relaxation . . . the Union terrace. 


SOME SPECIAL 
FEATURES IN 1958 


Of the hundreds of courses, work- 
shops, clinics, conferences, and in 
stitutes offered in the 1958 Univer 
sity of Wisconsin Summer Sessions. 
some are new, or different, or o 
particular interest to certain group; 
of students. 

'leachers as a group will be inte: 
ested in the following special fez 
tures: 

Covering a broad scope of inte:- 
ests, summer students will find sp. - 
cial features centering in areas fro 
astronomy to speech, and includin: 
such subjects as botony, commerc. ; 
Latin, economics, English, Frenc' 
and Italian, geography, mathematic 
music and music education, physic. 
education and coaching, psycholog”, 
Slavic languages, sociology and ai: 
thropology, and Spanish and Port: 
gese. 

Astronomy—courses are offered i: 
alternate summers only. In 1958, a 
non-mathematical, descriptive course 
for those whose general interest in 
the field has been aroused by re- 
cent publicity on satellite programs 
and space travel will be offered. A 
second course will feature field trips 
to the new observatory at Pine 
Bluff, 15 miles west of Madison, 
where the new 36-inch telescope 
and its associated apparatus will be 
demonstrated. 


Botany—two courses, Trees and 
Shrubs and Microtechnique, not re- 
cently offered, are on the schedule 
for summer 1958. These will be of 
interest to teachers of biology, as 
well as majors. 


Classics—The Latin Workshop, a 
feature of alternate summers since 
1952, will again offer teachers a 
stimulating and profitable enrich- 
ment of their experience and 
training. 

Economics—both elementary and 
secondary school teachers can gain 
a better understanding of economics 
in theory and practice by partici- 
pating in a basic course called So- 
cial Studies 125, offered again this 
summer in the first four-week 
session. 

English—The English Workshop, 


a four-week session for second.ry 
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school teachers, will be concerned 
with materials useful in the teach- 
ing of composition and in the infer- 
pretation of American literature. 

Geography —a timely offering, 
titled Geography of the Middle 
Last, will have special meaning in 
ie light of recent developments in 
iaternational politics. Also of special 
interest to teachers, Wisconsin Field 
Excursion offers a two-week field 
rip, preceded and followed by a 
eek of classroom work, designed to 
bring into sharp focus the physical 
‘-esources of the state. 

Mathematics — two new courses 
vill be offered in 1958. Modern 
Views of Mathematics offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the extraordinary 
growth of mathematical knowledge 
in the last 100 years. Theory of 
Numbers will be of special interest 





WHERE TO WRITE FOR 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Additional information 
able by writing to: 


is avail- 


Admission as an Undergraduate Degree 
Candidate 
Office of Admissions, Bascom Hall 
Admission as an Advanced Degree Candi- 
date 
Graduate School, Bascom Hall 


Admission as a Non-Degree Student 
Summer Sessions, Extension Building 
Adult Education Programs 
Madison Special Class Office, Extension 
Building 
Children’s Schooling 
Laboratory School, Education Building 
Dormitory Rooms 
Director of Residence Halls, Slichter 
Hall 
Employment 
Student Employment Office, 435 N. 
Park Street 
Housing Information 
Housing Bureau, 434 Sterling Court 
Loans and Scholarships 
Committee on Loans and Scholarships, 
Bascom Hall 
Madison Information 
Chamber of Commerce and Foundation, 
23 W. Main Street 
Milwaukee Summer Session Information 
Summer Session, University of Wiscon- 
sin—Milwaukee, 3202 North Downer 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sessions, Programs, Institutes, and Courses 
Dean, Director, or Chairman concerned 
Summer Sessions General Information and 
Bulletins 
Summer Sessions, Extension Building 
University, College, and School Bulletins 
University Editor, 811 State Street 
Wisconsin Tourist Information 
. Conservation Department, State Office 
Building 
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to teachers and prospective teach- 
ers, because the subject involves 
many fascinating facts which can be 
used to enliven and clarify the 


teaching of elementary mathematics. 


Music—in four-week sessions, such 
courses as The Dramatic in the Mu- 
sic Program, Music in the Elemen- 
tary School, Advanced Conducting, 
and The Marching Band will be 
offered in 1958. 

Physical Education—coaches and 
school administrators will find spe- 
cial interest in a Conference on Ad- 
ministration of High School Athlet- 
ics; of more general interest, the 
men’s and women’s departments will 
offer a joint workshop. 


Psychology—being offered for the 
first time in several years, Thinking 
and Problem Solving will be of in- 
terest not only to psychology majors 
but to students interested in educa- 
tion and philosophy. 

Sociology—a new course, Sociol- 
ogy of Education, being offered for 
the first time on this campus, will be 
of value to those interested in edu- 
cation and its sociological aspects. 

Speech —three offerings which 
have special significance for teach- 
ers are—Creative Dramatics for 
Children, Directing High School 
Forensic, Reading, and Acting Pro- 
grams, and Management of Speech 
Problems for the Classroom Teacher. 





The University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
Offers Six-Week Summer Session for 1958 


Meeting for six weeks, June 23 
thru August 1, summer classes on 
the Milwaukee campus will offer 
approximately 200 courses, includ- 
ing most undergraduate academic 
fields and graduate work in Educa- 
tion and Social work. 


WORKSHOPS FOR EDUCATORS 

Five workshops for educators in- 
clude one in elementary education, 
two in exceptional education, one 
combination reading clinic and 
workshop, and an arts workshop. All 
offer six weeks of undergraduate or 
graduate credit, except the arts 
workshop. Special arrangements for 
auditing may also be made upon 
application. 
CHAMBER MUSIC WORKSHOP 

AND FESTIVAL 

This six-week workshop offers 
undergraduate and graduate credit 
for teachers of music and _profes- 
sional musicians. In its fourth year, 
the chamber music festival offers an 
opportunity for not only summer 
session students but for the entire 
community to hear two internation- 
ally famous chamber music groups 
at two series of six concerts each. 
NEW STUDENT UNION 

All summer session students have 
the privilege of participating in 
concerts, lectures, and discussions 
at the new Student Union which has 
already become a cultural center in 
Milwaukee. 
APPLICATIONS 

The University of Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee Summer Session Bulletin or 


further detailed information on any 
specific course offerings is available 
by writing to the Director of the 
Summer Session, University of Wis- 
consin — Milwaukee, 3202 North 
Downer Avenue, Milwaukee 11, 
Wisconsin. 

















AT YOUR SERVICE: 


A Day with the 


Chuck maps program with WEA Research Committee at recent meet- 
ing in the WEA office. Members shown with the director are 
Wm. Kahl, state department, and N. P. Cupery, committee chairman. 


ERY likely a conference with your director of 

research, Charles Frailey, has as part of its setting 
an array of sharp pencils, a tabulating pad, dozens of 
returned questionnaires, and « 1 calculating machine. 
This is the material he uses in waging your WEA’s 
statistical warfare for education. 

Annually a dozen or more studies dealing with 
teachers’ salaries, educational costs, economic trends, 
per capita wealth, and tax rates prov ide the informa- 
tion needed by Wisconsin’s teachers, administrators, 
and school boards. There are few, if any, salary adjust- 
ments in which WEA research does not have an impor- 
tant role. 

Chuck’s role of the bespectacled, becubicled re- 
searcher ends with the spectacles, however. In the 
latter months of the winter, his familiarity with trends 
in salaries takes him from the office to the corners of 
the state to consult with welfare committees of local 
associations and with joint sessions of boards of edu- 
cation and teachers. 


A. 


To produce WEA Research Reports, data from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Wisconsin Tax ~Commission, U. S. 
Government Reports, and business surveys must be analyzed. 
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trector of FF cousnsl 


John F. McKenna of Winneconne, president of WASA, Frailey, 
and Arvil S. Barr, UW professor of education, discuss teacher 
evaluation on Teaching Time Series over the State Radio Network. 


In several cases where negotiations between the 
local association and the board were at a stalemate, an 
amicable solution was reached when Frailey could 
present reliable data as a welcome third party re- 
spected by both teachers and board. 

Typical of WEA staff members, versatility is a qual- 
ity which your research director possesses. As shown on 


At an evening session in the high school library, Frailey explains 
salary trends and teacher evaluation programs to the members of 
the Ripon Education Association and the Ripon Board of Education. 


this page, Chuck took his turn in participating in the 
WHA “Teacher Time” series, discussing both salary 
trends and the pros and cons of controversial * ‘merit 
rating” for the state radio network. 

Not content with the status quo, Frailey and _ his 
WEA research committee have been reviewing preseut 
studies, and seeking new areas where practical research 
should be undertaken, 


You can be sure that a phone call, letter, or person:l 


visit will bring all help available from Chuck’s field if 


facts and figures. His 15 years of experience in public 
schools, state college, and on the WEA staff, combined 
with a doughty zest for his job, create well-merit: d 
confidence on the part of the people he serves. 
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Did Someone Mention Salary? 


At this time of year teachers are comparing 


their economic status with that of others. 


Here are some facts from WEA which will help. 


YFVHE WEA Research Depart- 
ment has completed its annual 
study on “Teacher Salaries and Eco- 
nomic Trends.” Once again it em- 
phasizes that salaries are continuing 
an upward swing in all areas of the 
state. Altho average salaries still lag 
behind national averages, teacher 
salaries in Wisconsin have increased 
significantly during 1957-58. The 
overall increase is 5.7% above aver- 
age classroom salaries in 1956-57. 
Here are the highlights of the study: 
1. 1957-58 average salary of all 
Wisconsin classroom teachers, ele- 
mentary and secondary, is $4,419 
compared to $4,520 nationally. 

2. 1957-58 salaries of secondary 
school teachers in Wisconsin cities 
average $5,188. At the same time 
our one-room rural teachers aver- 
age $2,916. 

3. 1957-58 average salary of all 
Wisconsin elementary teachers is 
$4,068 compared to the national 
average of $4,325. 

4, 1957-58 average salary of all 
Wisconsin secondary teachers _ is 
$5,005 compared to the national 
average of $4,850. 

5. 1957-58 average salary of the 
complete instructional staff (includ- 
ing teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and specialists) is $4,528 compared 
to $4,650 nationally. 

6. Wisconsin classroom teacher 
salaries in 1957-58 increased 5.7% 
over those of 1956-57. At the same 
time U. S. incomes were up 3.6% 
compared to last year. This increase 
is encouraging. 

7. In 1956 (the latest year that 
comparable figures are available) 
the average salary of a Wisconsin 
teacher was $4,147. In the same 
year Wisconsin production workers 
averaged $4,431. United States 
teacher salaries averaged $4,200, 
and salaries of civilian employees of 
the Federal government averaged 
$4,804. 





Eprror’s Nore: The complete study on 
Economic Trends is available by writing 
to the WEA office. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


CHARLES U. FRAILEY 
WEA Director of Research 


8. In 1939, Wisconsin teachers 
had an average salary $39 less than 
production workers in Wisconsin. 
By 1956 this differential had in- 
creased to $284, Since 1939 the av- 
erage earnings of Wisconsin teach- 
ers have increased 215%, the average 
salary of Wisconsin production 
workers has increased 227%, and 
Wisconsin per capita income has 
increased 261%. 

9. Purchasing power of a Wis- 
consin teacher's average salary (be- 
fore taxes) has increased 61% from 
1939 thru 1956. When both cost of 
living increases and increased taxes 
since 1939 are applied to a teacher’s 
salary the increase is much smaller. 
A married teacher with one child, 
receiving the 1939 national average 
salary of $1,420, actually had a pur- 
chasing power of $1,428.57 in 1935— 
39 dollars. In 1956 a married teacher 
with one child, receiving the na- 
tional average salary of $4,200, ac- 
tually had a purchasing power of 
$1,956.49 after the increase in the 
Consumers Price Index (1935-39) 
and increased taxes have been de- 
ducted. In other words this teacher 
would have a real increase in salary, 
over a period of 17 vears, of only 
$527.92. This represents an increase 
of only 37% in purchasing power. 

10. The average family of four 
spent $6,356 in 1956 and an esti- 
mated $6,588 in 1957 (compared to 
the average classroom teacher sal- 
ary of $4,419 in Wisconsin). 

11. In 1957 male graduates from 
Wisconsin State Colleges, entering 
teaching, had an average beginning 
salary of $4,029 compared to a na- 
tionwide average of $4,812 in other 
fields requiring comparable prepara- 
tion such as engineering, account- 
ing, sales, and general business. 

12. After 11-19 years of experi- 
ence high school teachers with 
bachelor degrees average between 
$4,600 and $5,870 by subject taught. 


13. Wisconsin’s ability to support 
education is reflected by the facts 
that in 1956 the state ranked 18th 
nationally in personal income per 
capita; 7th in retail sales per family; 
17th in net effective buying income 
in the family; and 14th in personal 
income payments per pupil enrolled 
in public schools. 

14. Wisconsin's effort to support 
education is stressed by these data: 
For the 1956-57 school year Wis- 
consin ranked. 24th (tied with three 
other states) in the estimated aver- 
age current expenditure per capita 
for education from state and local 
sources ($48); 15th in the estimated 
total current expenditures per pupil 
in average daily attendance ($330); 
22nd in classroom teacher’s average 
salary for 1957-58 ($4,419). 

15. In 1956 Wisconsin ranked 17th 
in the estimated per capita general 
state revenue from taxes ($88.95). 
During the school year 1957-58 
Wisconsin ranks 41st in the esti- 
mated per cent of public school 
revenue receipts from state sources 


(20.1%). 


Will YOU Have a 
Contract on April 15? 


F YOU want a contract by April 

15, be sure that this doesn’t 
happen to you. Don’t be the teacher 
who finds himself without one for 
1958-59 due to negligence or lack of 
understanding of the Continuing 
Contract Law. Almost every year 
since the enactment of the law over 
a decade ago a few teachers and a 
few boards of education have not 
observed the provisions of the act. 
As a result the WEA Welfare Com- 
mittee has had to be called in to try 
to adjust the differences between 
the teacher and the board, In some 
cases the teacher has been right and 
in some cases the board, but in all 
cases it was an unpleasant situation 
for one was the winner and one the 
loser. The law is definite and spe- 
cific, and he who reads it carefully 
and observes its provisions will save 
himself an unwanted experience. It 
must be remembered that both the 
teacher and the board have a 
responsibility to act. 

The text of the Continuing Con- 
tract Law is as follows: 

“39.45 Contracts oF ScHOOL TEACH- 


ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in 
this section shall mean and include any 
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Considering ge aos 


Our 


Parent-Teacher 
Conferences 


Public Relations 


a checklist on 





Parent-teacher conferences provide excellent communication ave- 
nues for the understanding of children. Easy, friendly relationships 
can be established to promote home-school cooperation based upon 
problems of mutual interest. Better school PR is the outgrowth of 


these 


activities. 


Have we provided for the points listed in the categories noted 
below? ..... 


Launching a Program of Parent-Teacher Conferences: 


a 


——5. 


. Explanation of the parent-teacher conference program to parent- 


teacher groups thru printed and oral techniques. 


. Conducting a well-planned inservice program for teachers and 


a study program for parents. 


3. Providing helpful reference materials on conferences for teach- 


ers and parent leaders. 
Scheduling the different types of conferences. 
Finding a way to reach all the parents. 


Scheduling the Parent-Teacher Conferences: 


——l. 


Scheduling at least one conference a year. (Timing depends 
upon the pattern of school and classroom programing. ) 


. In case of more than one per year, arranging the session for the 


early part of both semesters. 


. Holding orientation meetings in small groups during the first 


two weeks of the school year. 
Providing for special conferences as the situation demands. 


Conducting the Conference: 


wes 


9 


ae 


——3. 


——8. 


Learning to know the parent thru friendly introductory conver- 
sation. 

Giving the parent an opportunity to tell his story. 

Showing progress and samples of the child’s work. 


. Referring to written reports of the child. 
. Reviewing information the parents seek. 
. Helping the parent to analyze the child’s situation and possible 


solutions to problems rather than giving advice. 


. Summarizing points of agreement and mutual help before 


parent's leaving. 
Recording, after the conference, the salient points noted men- 
tally during the interview. 


Evaluating the Conference: 


——l. 


9 


~_s 


Did the conference produce better school-parent relationships? 
Were criticisms of the school met with objectivity? 

Were joint responsibilities established toward the growth and 
happiness of the child? 


. Did the conference produce a noticeable change in the child’s 


behavior within a reasonable span of time? 


. Were opportunities given the parent to share in the child’s 


successes? 
Prepared by the WEA Public Relations Committee 




















person who holds a teacher’s certificate 
issued by the state superintendent of 
schools or a classification status under the 
state board of vocational and adult edu- 
cation and whose legal employment re- 
quires such certificate of classification 
status, excepting part-time teachers and 
teachers employed by any local board of 
vocational and adult education in any city 
of the first class and excepting teachers 
employed by any board of school directors 
in any city of the first class created and 
existing under chapter 459, laws 1907, as 
amended. 

“(2) All teachers as defined in this sec- 
tion shall be given written notice of re- 
newal or refusal of his or her contract 
for the ensuing school year on or befor 
April 1 of the school year during which 
said teacher holds a contract by the man- 
aging body or other proper officer of th« 
school or system in which the teacher is 
employed. When no such notice is giver 
on or before April 1, the contract of 
teaching service then in force shall b« 
continued for the ensuing school year. A 
teacher receiving a notice of renewal o! 
contract for the ensuing year from th« 
employing board or proper officer, or « 
teacher who does not receive a notice oi 
renewal or refusal of his or her contract 
for the ensuing school year on or befor« 
April 1, shall accept or reject, in writing 
such contract no later than April 15 fol- 
lowing. No teachers shall be employed o: 
dismissed except by a majority of vote o! 
the full membership of the managing bod 
or board. Nothing in this section shal! 
prevent the modification or termination o! 
a contract by mutual agreement of the 
teacher and the school board. 





Medical Examinations 
Required of Teachers 


In addition to the Continuing 
Contract Law there are other stat- 
utes enacted by the 1957 Legislature 
which vitally concern all teachers. 
The specific laws are found in Chap- 
ter 393, Laws of 1957, which repeal 
and recreate Section 40.30 (10m) 
(a). Section 143.16 refers specific- 
ally to the X-ray or tuberculin test. 
The following are the laws affecting 
teachers: 

1. Every school employee enter- 
ing upon new employment must 
have a complete physical examina- 


tion including a chest X-ray or | 


tuberculin test. The examination 
must be made by a licensed physi- 
cian employed by the school board 
or under contract with the board 
and shall be paid for by the board. 
In case the board does not secure 
the services of a physician, the 
teacher may select his own phys'- 
cian who shall be paid by the schoo! 
(Turn to Page 31) 
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NEA Photo by Finnigan 


On Capitol Hill, Wm. G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, Ruth Stout, NEA vice president, and 


Herbert Helble, WEA representative, meet 


NEA and WEA Urge Tax 
Equity for Teachers 
Before Ways and Means 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The National 
Education Association told a Congres- 
sional committee in January that tax 
equities for teachers who now have to 
dig in their own pockets for extra educa- 
tion would be “one definite way” to im- 
prove the educational opportunities of 
the children of this country. 

Ruth Stout, NEA’s first vice-president, 
testifying before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, said that teachers 
should not be penalized “taxwise” for 
trying to advance themselves profession- 
ally. Miss Stout is director of field pro- 
grams for the Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation in Topeka. 


Educational Expenses 


“We feel that teachers should be able 
to deduct their educational expenses as 
necessary business expense,” Miss Stout 
said. “We do not believe that teachers 
should be penalized taxwise for improved 
status or increased earning capacity re- 
sulting from professional growth.” 

The bills, HR 4662 and HR 5477, are 
sponsored by two members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Representa- 
tives Cecil King (D-Calif.) and Thomas 
Jenkins (R-Ohio). They would permit 
teachers (including college teachers and 
both public and private school teachers) 
to deduct up to $600 a year from their 
income taxes for tuition, books, other 
equipment, travel, and living expenses in- 
curred by taking summer school and 
similar courses. 

“Tax regulations now in effect,” Miss 
Stout added, “recognize that the educa- 
tional expenses of teachers are deductible 
under certain circumstances, but due to 
vague working and inconsistent interpre- 
tation of the existing regulations, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible to de- 
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Congressman John W. 


Byrnes of Wisconsin. 


termine the conditions under which the 
deductions are allowable.” 


Legislation in Public Interest 


“Finally, and most important,” she con- 
cluded, “the proposed legislation is in the 
public interest because it would encourage 
the highest quality of teaching for the 
boys and girls of our nation. 


“Today some people are claiming that 
our schools have been derelict in not 
having trained more scientists and engi- 
neers. The shortage of teachers, the rela- 
tively low salaries, and the almost unbear- 
able conditions under which many teach- 
ers work because of crowded classrooms 
and poorly equipped schools have been 
discussed in many circles over the past 
years. 


“The need for improving the quality 
of teaching cannot be denied,” she added. 
“To improve his teaching competence, a 
teacher must incur educational expenses. 
To allow the deduction of these expenses 
is one definite way to improve the educa- 
tional opportunities of the children of this 
country.” 


Herbert Helble of Appleton, a member 
of the Federal Legislative Committee of 
Wisconsin, represented the state at the 
hearing and filed statements urging the 
enactment of HR 4662 from the Appleton 
Education Association, the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Education Association, and the 


WEA. 


Adults Returning to School 
MADISON — The break-thru into the 


space age, calling for more knowledge and 
more education, coincides with the record 
number of Wisconsin adults going back to 
school. A total of 7,167 adults entered 
classrooms of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division during the first semes- 
ter of the current academic year according 
to Henry J. Duwe, acting director of 
Extension. 


NEA Plans ‘“‘Teacher Career 
Month” to Dramatize Place 
In Our National Life 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — “Teaching 
Career Month’—a new plan to dramatize 
the importance of the teacher in our na- 
tional life—will be inaugurated by the 
National Education Association this April 
with the cooperation of more than 50 pro- 
fessional and lay organizations. 

Looking to the success of other “special 
events” public relations programs such as 
American Education Week and the Back- 
to-School campaign, the NEA has pro- 
posed “Teaching Career Month” to focus 
national attention on the recruitment, 
training, and retention of top-quality 
teachers. The aid of other interested or- 
ganizations was enlisted to serve as an 
advisory panel on the program to be 
carried out nationally. 


Results of Planning Session 

T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, outlined 
the dimensions of this high-priority edu- 
cational problem at a planning meeting 
held in NEA headquarters Jan. 9. Later 
that evening, the idea was presented to 
members of the Joint Committees of the 
NEA and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and the NEA and the 
National School Boards Association meet- 
ing together in Washington. 

To get “Teaching Career Month” off to 
a good start—with the idea that it will 
take a permanent place on the calendar 
each April—here are some of the proposals 
discussed at the meetings: 

1. Radio and TV networks would be 
asked to provide public service time to 
publicize “Teaching Career Month” by 
means of special dramatic programs, spot 
announcements, interviews, discussions, 
news reports, and mentions by prominent 
personalities. 

2. “How-to” guides would be published 
to enable state and local groups to de- 
velop local activities and local publicity 
for the month’s observance. 

3. Special emphasis on teacher recogni- 
tion of the type now carried on by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
annual Golden Key Awards, and _ the 
McCall’s “Teacher of the Year.” 

4, Special recognition for communities 
where teacher salaries, morale, standards, 
and prestige are high. 

5. Encouragement of more high schools 
and colleges to schedule “Teaching Career 
Days” where students get a chance to hear 
about some of the satisfactions of teach- 
ing. 

6. Specially-beamed activities for future 
teachers at the junior high, the high 
school, and college level “to carry on in 
their communities. 





1958 Badger Boys State 
Will Need Counselors 


APPLETON — Counselors between the 
ages of 24 and 40 are needed for Badger 
Boys State which will be held at Ripon 
College, June 14-24, reports Werner A. 
Witte of Appleton, head of the counseling 
staff for several years. Some 750 carefully 
selected high school boys from every sec- 
tion of Wisconsin will spend eight days 
on the Ripon College Campus studying 
and practicing the art of government thru 
the development of the “49th state.” Dur- 
ing the course of the week, city, county, 
and state governments will be established 
and will function in order to give the boys 
training in practical citizenship. This 


annual Badger Boys State is a project of 
the American Legion. 

Altho counselors will not receive pay 
for their services, they will find their ex- 
periences most stimulating and rewarding. 
If you are interested write to Werner A. 
Witte, High School, Appleton, Wis. 


Guidance Directors to Meet 

ST. LOUIS—The American Personnel 
and Guidance Association will hold _ its 
annual convention the week of Mar. 31— 
Apr. 3, in St. Louis. 

Officers of the association believe many 
who are not now members of the organi- 
zation will be interested in the program. 
For information write to Marie Bergmann, 
5040 Grace Ave., St. Louis 16. 
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State Youth Conference 
Planned for Fond du Lac 


MADISON — “Youth — Take Action” is 
the theme of the sixth State Youth Con- 
ference sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Youth Committee for Community Youth 
Participation which will be held Apr. 11- 
12 at Fond du Lac, according to Sarah A. 
Campbell, community service consultant 
of the Division for Children and Youth. 

The conference is open to all youth. 
high school and college age, who are in- 
terested in learning how to participate in 
community affairs. The delegates will be 
sent by youth organizations and sponsored 
by civic and service groups in various 
communities. Many delegates will come o1 
their own. Over 1,000 youth are expected 


Workshops Scheduled 

This two-day conference will include 
general sessions with outstanding speaker: 
interested in youth, workshops, and elec- 
tions of state and district officers. The 
workshops this year will be called “action 
factions” and will include such topics as 
teen-age health, recreation and fun, th« 
law, religious development, employment 
youth in the future (automation, educa 
tion), relations between groups and indi 
viduals, techniques we need to know (par 
liamentary procedure, the art of discus 
sion), youth and adults. 

Civic minded groups or individuals ar: 
being encouraged to lend assistance by 
promoting the conference in their local 
communities and by sponsoring the trans- 
portation of youth to the conference. 


Women Deans to Convene 
In St. Louis, Mar. 26-30 


ST. LOUIS—The National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors 
(NAWDC) has announced the theme of 
its 1958 convention in St. Louis, Mar, 26- 
30, will be “Values We Live By—Choices 
We Make.” 

The program will feature, in addition to 
general sessions, a series of interest group 
meetings during which participants will 
discuss such topics as: social dating pat- 
terns and early marriages, the student as 
a world citizen, a program of sex and 
family life education for high schools and 
colleges, and a discussion of additional 
material from the National Manpower 
Council’s studies on womanpower. 


“High School of Future” 
Will Be Conference Theme 


MILWAUKEE—“The High School of 
the Future” will be the theme of the An- 
nual Secondary Education Conference to 
be held at the University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee, Saturday, Apr. 19, reports 
Arthur A. Rezny, general chairman of the 
session. 

Robert §S. Gilchrist, superintendent of 
schools, University City, Mo., who mace 
a most outstanding contribution to the Ni- 
tional High School Conference at the Uri- 
versity of Chicago last October, will !e 
the keynote speaker for the Milwauk:e 
meeting. 
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UW Professors to Learn What Students Think of Them 


MADISON-—Some 1,312 students in the 
University of Wisconsin department of 
ducation are receiving the opportunity 
o state frankly—and anonymously—what 
hey think of the required education 
‘ourses in the undergraduate curriculum. 

Their replies to the questionnaire com- 
viled by a faculty committee are expected 
o help screen out any unnecessary over- 
‘apping of courses and strengthen both 
‘ontent and manner of presentation. 

“In these times when training of teach- 
xs is more important than ever before, 
ve want to make sure that our pedagog- 
cal courses are as good as we can pos- 
ibly make them,” Dean Lindley J. Stiles 
xplains. 


Questions about Courses 

Part I of the questionnaire includes 23 
such statements as: “This class made me 
aware of many significant problems’; 
“Most, if not all, of the information gath- 
red in this class could be gotten by 
reading the text”; “This was a good class 
for learning practical procedures in teach- 
ing”; “There was too much emphasis on 
things already known to the student”; and 
“The teaching methods used by the in- 
structor in this course were appropriate 
and effective.” 

The student indicates by circling the 
appropriate letters whether he strongly 
agrees, agrees, is undecided, disagrees, or 
strongly disagrees with each statement. 


Quality of Courses 


In Part II the student can pin point the 
strong and weak elements in each course 
by indicating how much duplication there 
is in content and instructional materials 
between courses; how the courses could 
have had more value for him; his degree 
of satisfaction or disappointment with his 
instructor’s teaching methods; and how 
the course rates, on a scale from excellent 
to inferior, in comparison with other edu- 
cation and non-education courses he has 
taken. 

In Part III the student provides infor- 
mation on his sex, the level of his prepa- 
ration—whether elementary, secondary, or 
both—his major, and whether he plans to 
make a career of teaching. 


Anonymity Assured 

Last of all he is given a chance to react 
to the questionnaire itself with various 
degrees of approval and disapproval down 
to the flat statement, “These question- 
naires are an imposition on the student.” 

To insure complete anonymity, students 
mail in their completed documents to 
Alden White, secretary of the faculty, 
who turns them over to a tabulator. All 
returns will be destroyed before group 
results are reported. Students are also 
asked to mail a signed post card to White 
when they mail their completed question- 
naire. 

“While we don’t want to know the 
identity of the individual students answer- 
ing the questions, we must know the com- 
position of the responding group in order 
to evaluate the answers properly,” Kai 
Jensen, chairman of the committee, ex- 
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plains. “We must know, for example, 
whether the replies were from good stu- 
dents or poor ones. We have coded the 
instruments by class or section, so that 
each instructor—and no one_ else—will 
know the attitudes of his own class, and 
do something about them if necessary. 


Graduates to Be Queried 


“We are also planning to ask our grad- 
uates who have been teaching for one, 
three, and five years to give us their 
present reactions to these required courses. 
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It is possible that the very courses under- 
graduates criticize most are the ones 
which are most helpful later in actual 
teaching situations,” he adds. 

The entire faculty of the department of 
education was consulted during the prepa- 
ration of the questions, which were then 
submitted to the student council of the 
School of Education. The council’s sug- 
gestions were incorporated into the final 
document. 

Jensen’s committee included Merle Bor- 
rowman, Julia Dalrymple, Frank Estvan, 
Herbert Klausmeier, Burton Kreitlow, all 
of the education faculty, and John Gold- 
gruber, principal of Wisconsin High 
School. 





CLARK - 


success in arithmetic. 


number thinking. 


learning. 





For long-range success in mathematics 
use the series of textbooks that develops 


power to reason. See... 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


REVISED EDITION 
By 
JUNGE - 


This series directs pupils to all-round competence in arith- 
metic. Children advance as soon as possible to more mature 
levels of learning. They gain insights into number relationships 
and power in problem solving. Each child attains maximum 


The sparkling new text-workbooks for first and second 
grades, ONE BY ONE and TWO BY TWO, provide an ideal 
introduction to number work—a good beginning for growth in 


For continuous success in mathematics 


in high school... 


ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY textbooks 
by Clark, Smith, Lankford, Ulrich and Hanson make possible a 
complete sequential program unified by the same principles and 
procedures. These books, organized to encourage the student to 
work independently and to challenge the superior student, have 
as their goal the building of mathematical competence and solid 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
JAMES W. FARREY, Wisconsin Representative 


MOSER + SMITH 














Speech Correction Assn. 
Meets in Madison, Mar. 14 
MADISON—The Wisconsin Speech Cor- 


rection Association will hold its annual 
spring meeting on Friday, Mar. 14, at the 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Union, 
according to Mrs. Gretchen M. Phair of 
the Bureau for Handicapped Children. 
The principal speaker will be Mrs. 
Myfanwy Chapman, Minneapolis Public 
Schools and director of the Summer Clinic 


for Stutterers sponsored by the University 
of Wisconsin Speech Department and the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. She will 
speak on “Stuttering Problems in Chil- 
dren.” 

The afternoon session will be divided 
into four study groups led by Catherine 
Zimmer, director of the Speech Clinic, 
UW at Milwaukee, Eleanore Kerski, and 
Dr. W. D. Trotter, Marquette University, 
and Dr. Claude Hayes, UW, Madison. 













a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 
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MOBILE 


education with fun 


‘This fascinating mobile 
of 21 American birds 

is in beautiful true-color. 
With swing and motion, 


birds seem to fly in space. 


Price $1.00 ppd. 
from the Chicago 


Natural History Museum. 


When hung, this delightful BIRD 
MOBILE is 24 x 24”. It takes no 
extra room as it can swing in a 
window or in an un-used corner. 
It's fun to string up. The string 
and simple directions go with it. 
But most fun of all, to the child, 
isgetting toknow the birds. They 
are in clear, brilliant color—-easy 
to identify. Name, habitat, char- 
acteristics accompany mobile. 
Among the 21 birds are: robin, 
flicker, bluebird, blue jay, red- 
winged blackbird, barn swallow, 
cardinal, Baltimore oriole, red- 
start, red-headed woodpecker, 
wood thrush, red-eyed’ vireo. 


To get Birp MosILr, described, send 
name, address and $1.00 to DEPT. B, 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago 5. Postage prepaid. 






The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

gives you a little energy boost 

and the chewing helps ease tension 
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President Eisenhower 
Congratulates Nat’l PTA 


WASHINGTON-—President Eisenhower 
sent his congratulations to some eleven 
million members of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers on its 61st an- 
niversary, observed Feb. 17. 

In a letter to Mrs. Rollin Brown, of 
Los Angeles, president of the National 
Congress, Mr. Eisenhower said: 

“In almost every village, town, and 
city in America the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is at work advancing our chil- 





dren’s welfare.” He termed it “a pleasure 
to congratulate its members thru you and 
to wish them well.” 


Various types of local observances 
planned by community PTA’s sparked by 
the Eisenhower statement, which notes: 

“As the world’s largest voluntary serv- 
ice organization, the PTA has promoted 
many fine projects on a local level and 
across the land. Over the years, it has 
helped in the founding of the first public 
kindergartens, in supplying food for 
school lunches, in demanding _ better 
standards of justice for young offenders, 
and in demonstrating to our neighbors 
around the world the American pattern 
for home and school operation. 

“For the sake of our national security 
and the future career of each young cit- 
izen,” the President wrote, “I am sure 
the members of the PTA will continue 
to play their responsible part in the im- 
provement and expansion of education in 
our free society.” 


Teacher Evaluation Talks 
Available on Tape Record 


MADISON — Growing interest on the 
part of local education associations in 
studying “merit rating” or teacher evalua- 
tion procedures has led to WEA’s procure 
ment of a tape recording on the subject 
available to locals on a free loan basis. 

The tape is taken from the program on 
“Evaluating Teachers an Teaching 
broadcast over WHA, and featuring « 
panel consisting of Charles Frailey, WEA 
research director; John McKenna, Winne 
conne, president of the Wisconsin Asso 
ciation of School Administrators; and Arvi 
Barr, of the University of Wisconsi: 
School of Education. 

Requests for the tape, recorded at 7}: 
ip.s., may be sent to the WEA office ii 
Madison. To facilitate scheduling, a pre 
ferred and alternate date should be listed 


March 195¢ 
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Stiles Believes Learning Is Becoming Respectable 


EAU CLAIRE-—Learning is becoming 
respectable again in our high scheols, 
Dean Lindley J. Stiles of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Education, told the 
Northwestern 
Schoolmasters Club 
at Eau Claire re- 
cently. 

“The climate for 
learning in the sec- 
ondary school is 
changing from one 
which belittled good 
scholarship and ap- 
plauded the ‘C’ stu- 
dent and the ath- 
lete. Intellectual 





STILES 


achievement is be- 
ng returned to its rightful place of highest 
espectability among students, parents, 


ind teachers,” he said. 

The forces now acting upon secondary 
education motivate good scholarship, the 
Jean continued. Competition for entrance 
into college places a premium upon intel- 
lectual achievement in high school, and 
the choice vocational and_ professional 
opportunities today are open only to the 
person who is developing his intellectual 
resources to a maximum. 


If Institution Fails 


In tracing the history of American edu- 
cation, Dean Stiles emphasized that “an 
educational institution which fails to 
adapt its services to the times will be 
discarded by the American people in 
favor of one which does.” 

Each characteristic age produces _ its 
own unique educational institutions, which 
tend to support the status quo and in so 
doing “may become the foremost resistors 
to change,” he observed. 


Because the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury has been called the “age of the com- 
mon man,” it has tended to be the “day 
of the average,” characterized by a glori- 
fication of established dogma, an accept- 
ance of mass public opinion, and con- 
formity to group mores, he continued. 


New Demands on Education 


“But the Atomic Age has exploded the 
educational philosophy and many of the 
conceptions of educational needs of the 
Pre-World War II days. This new age 
places new demands upon secondary edu- 
cation, and our people are insistent that 
schools adapt themselves to meet the re- 
quirements of our times,” Dean Stiles said. 


They can do this by educating all for 
citizenship, and identifying and develop- 
ing to a maximum the intellectual re- 
sources of boys and girls; by preparing 
young people for life and work which 
would be beyond their reach and out of 
the range of their interest without the 
benefits of education; by recognizing that 
the high school is not a finishing but a 
foundation school; and by drawing clear 
distinctions between functions and respon- 
sibilities of the secondary school and those 
of home, church, and other community 
agencies which help bring up children, he 
explained. 
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The Atomic Age demands changes in 
the high school curriculum to make it 
possible for gifted students to accelerate 
their educational programs; to guarantee 
that all students develop a command of 
the basic skills for scholarship and con- 
tinued learning; to bring course content 
abreast with the rapid expansion of 
knowledge in all fields; and to place a 
greater emphasis upon preparation for 
college and post-high school programs of 
organized education, Stiles pointed out. 


How Teachers Teach 


“The way a teacher teaches may be 
fully as important as the content taught. 





Teaching methods should encourage self- 
direction, self-discipline, acceptance of 
responsibility, individual initiative, ‘cre- 
ativeness, and a complete personal in- 
volvement of the student in his educa- 
tional efforts,” he continued. 

“The secondary school has become the 
cradle of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment in an age of intelligence. Its func- 
tion is to help shape interests, skills, and 
habits of good scholarship, and patterns 
of behavior, along courses which promise 
the maximum and most efficient develop- 
ment for the individual in terms of the 
requirements of our democratic way of 
life and the Atomic Age,” Dean Stiles 
concluded. 
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LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 






Teachers’ Edition 


- ARITHMETIC 


5 





BREWTON ° 
® Completely New 


LEMON 


® Interesting, Worthwhile Content 
® Separate Reading Skills Sections 


® Beautifully Illustrated 


Our Country's 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS] = 


UNDERSTANDING 


Grades 1-8 
e Step-by-step teaching plan 
Abundant practice and problems 
Diagnostic reviews and tests 
Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 


Sy NEW HORIZONS 
! Through Reading and 


Literature 
Books | and II for Grades 7 and 8 


EIBLING 
Great Names In Our Country’s STORY 


Our Country’s STorY 


ARITHMETIC 
McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE 


° ERNST 





The LAIDLAW HISTORY 


SERIES 


° KING e HARLOW 


(In Preparation) 


Our BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WoRLD 


Our Unitep States (In Preparation) 


River Forest, illinois 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—Immediate em- 
phasis on higher education at the graduate 
level, increased stress upon the recruit- 
ment and education of teachers, and 
enduring public support for education 
were urged by the Educational Policies 
Commission (EPC). 

A special statement, “The Contempo- 
rary Challenge to American Education,” 
was issued after a special meeting to dis- 
cuss the nation’s most pressing educational 
needs. 

Needs of Education 

The Commission is sponsored jointly by 
the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

The Commission pinpointed three strong 
needs that should be met as quickly as 
possible: 1) earlier identification and more 
thoro development of gifted students; 2) 
stepped up guidance programs for stu- 
dents of all ages and abilities; and 3) im- 
provement in teaching at all levels. Com- 
mission Vice Chairman Benjamin C. 
Willis, who is superintendent of schools 
in Chicago, said, “Survival in this age may 
be staked on science, but the building of 
peace calls for knowledge, insights, and 
abilities of many kinds.” 

“The highest single priority,” said 
Lyman V. Ginger, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association and dean of 
the College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, “is the recruitment, education, 
and retention in the profession of qualified 
teachers.” 








Educational Policies Commission Tells Need of Education 





Program to Meet Needs 

The Commission called for a_three- 
track program to meet these needs. “For 
the short run,” Wells said, “the emphasis 
should be on higher education, particu- 
larly at the graduate level, including 
opportunities, as appropriate, in the fields 
of mathematics, science, and technology.” 

He added, “Intermediate-range pro- 
grams are needed at both the secondary 
and the higher level in the area of recruit- 
ment, training, and retraining of teachers 
in most subject matter fields including 
mathematics, science, and_ languages.” 
These programs should begin without 
delay. 

Chief long-term need, EPC Secretary 
James E. Russell pointed out, “is for im- 
proved underpinning of the entire enter- 
prise of American education, beginning at 
its foundation point in the elementary 
schools.” 


Russell warned, “It is futile to expect 
that a multitude of small, limited projects 
can do much lasting good for American 
schools and colleges. The real need is for 
an infusion of public and private support 
on a massive scale.” 

He said, “At the minimum, expendi- 
tures on education should be doubled 
within a decade. Realistic programs which 
will bring about such levels of spending 
should be developed without further de- 
lay.” 


Quality of Education 


The Commission observed that the 
quality of American public schools altho 
higher than many people realize, is un- 
even. “Excessive localism in state legisla- 
tures, the limitations of the traditional tax 
sources for education, and the age-old 
propensity of local governments to delay 
have blurred the issues and prevented 
citizens from understanding the choices 
necessary to guarantee educational ad- 
vance. Professional leadership has some 
times been lacking.” 


WEA Financial Structure 
Will Be Subject of Study 


MADISON—The WEA Representativ: 
Assembly passed a resolution at th 
November convention authorizing a stud: 
of the financial structure of the Associa 
tion. Carrying out the intent of the reso 
lution, President Anderson announced th 
committee at the recent meeting of th: 
WEA Executive Committee. 


F. J. Flanagan, Calumet County super- 
intendent of schools, was named _ chair- 
man. The following were appointed to th» 
committee: Edmund Olszyk, high schocl 
teacher, Milwaukee; Mrs. Ruth Vaughr, 
Wisconsin State College, Superior; Thomas 
J. Birmingham, assistant principal, Fis. 
Creek High School; Durward McVey, city 
superintendent, Lake Mills; George Dah’, 
elementary principal, Waupun; and Edith 
Broetzman, Nicolet High School, Mii- 
waukee. 











SCIENCE in 


arteries, new developments in 
Line, “Whirlwind” computer, 


ics, chemistry, geology, biology, 


tests, teachers’ manual. 


Curtis—Urban 


Teachers” manual; workbook. 


205 West Wacker Drive 


Milwaukee 17, Wis. 


Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis. 
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Two Up-To-Date Texts | 
DAILY LIFE | 


New Edition: Curtis—Mallinson 
Covers late advances like solar batteries, artificial 
radar, the DEW 
and 
tional Geophysical Year. With elements of phys- | 
astronomy and 
meteorology. Handsomely illustrated. Workbook, 


BIOLOGY —the LIVING WORLD 


This new book gives functional understanding of 
biological principles, shows the importance of 
scientific method and how to apply it. Makes the 
student /4ink. Develops scientific attitudes; stresses 
social implications of biology. Richly illustrated. 


Represented by Lew W. Weisel, 8000 ‘Links Way, 


Frank T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison 5, Wis. 





T bree 
little 


kittens—” 


the Interna- 


desires. 


sae aeacinucdiialien | — LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 
GINN AND COMPANY | 


Chicago 6 








We all know this favorite rhyme—it’s part of the 
life we knew as children. It was fun to memorize such 
verses and to recite them later. Arithmetic can be fun, 
too—fun for both pupils and teachers. Here is an 
arithmetic series that is as lively as it is sound. The 
unique Teachers Editions for grades 1 and 2 are inter- 
leaved, page-by-page, with the pupils’ texts; for grades 
3-6, the Teachers Editions have a Jooseleaf binding 
that permits any arrangement of materials the instructor 


Gunderson, Hollister, Randall, Urbancek, 
Wren, Wrightstone 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Representatives: Davy G. BOowEN, M. L. Warp 











March 1958 
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Southern WEA Chooses 
Reineking for President 
MADISON-—Fred _ Reineking, Wisconsin 


Dells principal, was chosen to succeed 
Viola Norton, Madison West High School 
teacher, as president of the Southern Wis- 
consin Education Association at the an- 
nual convention of the Association in 
Madison, Feb. 14. Edmond Schwan, prin- 
cipal of the Monona Grove High School, 
was elected first vice president, and Mrs. 
irances Kimmey, West Dane County su- 
pervising teacher, was named second vice 
president. According to the pattern of 
clections, the only competition was for 
tie position of second vice president, who 
will become first vice president in 1959 
and succeed to the presidency in 1960. 


Platform Adopted 

At the Delegate Assembly resolutions 
were adopted forming a platform for the 
Association. Among the policy determining 
resolutions are the following: 

1. Being an integral part of the WEA, 
“we heartily endorse its 1957 resolutions.” 

2. Commended the past sessions of the 
Wisconsin legislature for “forward-looking 
accomplishments dealing with education,” 
and urged continued improvement. 

3. Complimented the State Department 
of Public Instruction “on the high stand- 
ard of guidance and leadership it has af- 
forded Wisconsin schools,” and urged lo- 
cal schools to abide by the recommenda- 
tions of the Department as to class load. 

4. Because of inadequacy of financing 
schools, the Association urged the support 
of the NEA legislative program of fed- 
eral aid for school construction and also 
recommended study by the state interim 
committee to find the means to increase 
state aid. 

5. Urged a more selective recruitment 
of teachers and the establishment of 
Future Teachers of America chapters. 

6. Recommended the raising of stand- 
ards for teachers “whereby a bachelor’s 
degree will ultimately become the mini- 
mum requirement for teacher certifica- 
tion.” 





Badgers Plan Luncheon 
At AAHPER Convention 


MILWAUKEE-—The Wisconsin Section 
of the Mid-West District Convention of 
the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation will hold 
their luncheon at the Schroeder Hotel at 
12 Noon, Apr. 17. J. Martin Klotsche, 
provost of the University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee, has been secured as the 
luncheon speaker. 

The price of the luncheon will be $2.75. 
Reservations should be made with J. Grove 
Wolf, Department of Physical Education, 
308 Education Building, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. Reservations will be 
limited to 175. 

The Mid-West District Convention of 
AAHPER will be in session for three days, 
Apr. 16-18. George A. Wolf of the Mil- 
Waukee Public Schools is in charge of the 
local planning. 
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7. Recommended the further study and 
necessary action “toward the development 
of TV facilities in the interest of education 
and public service.” 

8. Commended the WEA Council on 
Education for “their fine work in devel- 
oping a policy for education in Wiscon- 
sin, and we urge all of our members to 
become familiar with their reports.” 

9. Urged the improvement of teachers 
salaries “to bring teaching in line with 
other professions.”A basic minimum sal- 
ary of $4,200 for beginning teachers ‘with 
a bachelor’s degree was recommended. 

10. Commended all officers and com- 
mittees for their efforts in improving 
teacher retirement thru joining with OASI. 


Sen. Bush Says National 
Gov't Has Responsibility 


ST. LOUIS—The 
provide leadership in offering solutions to 
the critical deficits facing American edu‘ 
cation at all levels, Senator Prescott Bush 
(R-Conn) told educators attending the 
AASA convention in St. Louis, Feb. 23 

“I believe,” said Sen. Bush,” there is a 
growing consensus that the national gov- 
ernment has a proper interest in the edu- 
cation of the people and an obligation to 
assist in improving local educational sys- 
tems.” Bush made this statement as a 
summary of his views on federal aid. 


Administration must 
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Enjoy a glorious vacation this summer 


in friendly WASHINGTON STATE 


and earn your credits, too 








Fishing in the shadow of skyscrapers 





Combine a little business with a lot of pleasure 





Let us send you our new full-color folder “Only Hours Apart.” It 
| contains a score of reasons why you should come to air-conditioned 
| Washington State this summer. You’ll enjoy Washington—recrea- 
tional variety to suit every purse and purpose—all in an atmosphere 
of friendly hospitality that’s truly Western, truly wonderful! 






: Qigte SIA Famed hydroplane races, 
Dy a x — Wwing, Seattle Seafair, 
a | AN “eu SS oS Aug. 1-10 
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Free folder - Send today! 


Washington State Department 

of Commerce & Economic Development 
Gen‘! Administration Bldg., 

Olympia, Washington. 

Please send your free vacation folders to: 


friendly 


WASHINGTON 
a State o 


1APPINESS 


Name. 
Address. 
City State 


(Ptease PRINT CLEARLY) 
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Medical Society Is Opposed 


MADISON—The State Medical Society 
of Wisconsin has taken a firm’ stand 
against contact sports below .the senior 
high school level and against athletic pro- 
grams for the select few. 

The society's House of Delegates last 
year unanimously approved a_ resolution 
relating to athletic competition for chil- 
dren. It had been drafted and submitted 
by its Division on School Health, follow- 
ing intensive study. 

“Highly organized and competitive in- 
terscholastic competition before the senior 
high school level is disapproved because 
of the tendency to over emphasize victory 
and to concentrate both pupil and parent 
on individual accomplishment in only one 
or two sports,” the resolution states. 

“Athletics are a legitimate part of the 
entire educational process only when the 
primary emphasis is placed on the physical 
and emotional well-being of all school 
children, rather than on specialized com- 
petition for the few. 

“Careful medical evaluation prior to 
athletic participation, with continued med- 
ical supervision and guidance during 
training and competition is extremely 
essential.” 


Conditions for Competition 
Sports participation and training for 
grades thru the 12th on an interscholastic 
and intramural basis are looked upon with 
favor by the society, provided there is: 


to Grade Contact Sports 


1. Supervision by a capable, trained, li- 
censed, and interested teacher-coach. 

2. Adequate equipment properly used 
for each age group. 

3. A wholesome attitude toward rivalry 

with objectives to be centered on 
pleasurable, safe recreation, physical de- 
velopment, and on the training and devel- 
opment of fundamental skills. 

Boxing is opposed at all times in grade 
and high schools, and other contact sports 
such as ice hockey and tackle football are 
not recommended under the 12-year age 
level, seventh grade. 

Parents Responsibility 

The society said an important responsi- 
bility rests with the parents to consider 
correction of medical and dental detects 
discovered in pre-athletic examinations as 
a requirement for safe participation. It 
added: 

“Parents should assist the schools in 
creating healthy attitudes toward partici- 
pation in athletic activities of all types and 
should cooperate in development of per- 
sonality traits in their children which re- 
flect regard for others, for determination, 
initiative, honesty, and fair play.” 

Physicians, coaches, teachers, and the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Associa- 
tion were encouraged to continue studies 
and research on whether malformation of 
body structures, organic damage or emo- 
tional disturbances can result from too 





early participation in athletic contests. 
The resolution was prepared to serve 
as a guide for teachers, parents, coaches, 
and physicians. An initial statement on ihe 
subject was adopted by the society’s 
House of Delegates in 1947, and the new 
resolution supplemented this stand. 


Would You Like to Study 
Family Finance at UW? 
MADISON — The National Committe: 


for Education in Family Finance wil! 
offer at the University of Wisconsin 4( 
scholarships of $75 each for teachers it 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, anc 
Iowa. The scholarship will cover approx 
imately the cost of the board and roon 
for the four-week period, June 30-Julh 
23. Students fees are $42.50, and th 
course carries four semester credits. 

This marks the ninth consecutive yea 
in which the workshops are being con 
ducted. The Committee’s objective is to 
encourage more adequate instruction it 
the fundamentals of sound personal an 
family financial management for youn; 
people and adults in the nation’s school 
and colleges. 

The workshop scholarships are open to 
educators who demonstrate a need and 
use for information and teaching mate 
rials in family finance. Teachers in Wis- 
consin interested in securing a scholarship 
should make application to Russell . 
Hosler, UW School of Education, Madi- 
son, as soon as possible. 
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to three years. 


modern textbooks. 


—IT PAYS! 





HOLDEN BOOK | 
COVERS | 


Help Solve Your Textbook | 

Problem | 

Over the years they have been lead- 

ers in the field and are recognized as 
the Standard of Quality. 

They actually prolong the life of the book from one 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are keyed to meet the | @ 
demand of budget-minded school administrators. 
They are made in nine sizes to mect the needs of | & 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT | e 


Sam ples on Request 


HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY |. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| @ 














Dramatic episodes in our history from 
the early explorers to the present 


How the people lived and worked 
Our early schools 


The careers of our famous men 
and women 


| Exciting events in the lives of pioneers 
and patriots 


Illustrations that fire the imagination 


| LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
| Chicago 16, Illinois 


An exciting 
new history book 
for grades 5 or 6 


AMERICA'S 
FRONTIER 


by Clark, Compton, 
and Wilson 


(Copyright 1958) 


223-225 So. Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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SCHOOL CAMPING ... 

(Continued from Page 10) 
changes in their children from, in- 
creased friendliness, assistance 
around the home, to improved rela- 
tions with the teacher. Parents all 
agreed that the pupils returned to 
their homes eagerly to pour out the 
events of the two days. 

With an enthusiastic staff, ade- 
quate facilities, and a group of 
campminded youngsters, school 
camping can become one of the 
greatest laboratories for learning 
man’s responsibilities to his own 


Instructed the President to ap- 
point a committee to study the 
financial structure of the WEA as 
requested by a motion of the 1957 
Representative Assembly. 

Considered a request from the 
President of the North Wisconsin— 
Lake Superior Education Associa- 
tion for a larger subsidy from WEA 
to secure better speakers for their 
sectional meetings. The President 
appointed three Executive Commit- 
tee members to study this problem. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS .. . 


(Continued from Page 22) 
board. The cost of such examina- 
tions, including the X-ray or the 
tuberculin test, shall be paid out of 
district funds. 

2. If the employee continues in 
the service of the district, the fre- 
quency of the required physical ex- 
amination shall be determined by 
the school board. 

3. The chest X-ray or tuberculin 
test must be required at least once 
every three years. 








‘ kind and to the world around him. 7 

\ 

’ WEA Executive Committee 

. Minutes 

a Milwaukee, Jan. 31, 1958, 7:30 P. M. 

a Summary 

‘i 1957 Committee 
Accepted Treasurer's report. 

“ Approved payment of bills. 

a Accepted and placed on file the 

is- 1957 Audit Report. 

1i)) State NEA Director, S. R. Slade 


gave a very encouraging report on 
NEA membership. 

Commended by formal vote the 
fine work done by S. R. Slade, State 
NEA Director. 

Appointed a committee to help 
implement the suggestions on im- 
proving the WEA made by the 
WEA Past Presidents at their annual 
meeting in November, 1957. 


1958 Committee 

Authorized the President, Presi- 
dent-Elect, Past President, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Wisconsin member 
of the NEA Resolutions Committee, 
and Executive Committee members 
from Districts II and V to represent 
Wisconsin at the NEA convention in 
Cleveland on June 29-July 4 with 
round trip first class fare plus $90 | 
expenses. 

Appointed NEA delegates to fill 
vacancies in representatives from 
Districts III and VI. 

Authorized the President and 
someone selected by him to repre- 























OR. 


| | enjoy a United Air Lines 


VACATION-BY-AIR 


More than 85 fabulous vacations to choose from. Go anywhere 
from New England to Hawaii. Pamper yourself with a holiday 
planned by United just for you. Send us the coupon... we'll 
send you complete details on a once-in-a-lifetime vacation. 


FLY UNITED—THE RADAR LINE 








sent the WEA at the Conference on 
Higher Education in Chicago on 
March 2-5, with expenses paid. 
Authorized Angus Rothwell, 
chairman of the WEA Retirement 
Committee, to represent the WEA 
at the meeting of the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement in 
San Francisco, March 6-8, 1958. 
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UNITED AIR LINES : 
School & College Service Dept., 5959 S. Cicero, Chicago 38, Ill. 


Please send me United’s brochure describing 85 wonderful 
vacations. 






Nome 


Address 
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Vhe Nation's Basie Readers 


THE ALICE AND JERRY 
READING PROGRAM 


Golden Anniversary Edition 


ill) 





ahi 
§ 


Preprimer through Grade 6 


Specially planned lessons geared to meeting individual differences in read- 
ing ability ... Gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings and word usage .. . Brilliant full-color illustra- 
tions that add zest to reading . . . Complete Teacher’s Guidebooks with 
marginal and paragraph headings pointing up the growth and maintenance 


of reading skills. 


Correlated for use with the text are 
many teaching aids, such as: Work- 
books; Vocabulary Workbooks for 
immature groups; Big Pictures; 
Textfilms; Rebus, Word, Phrase, and 
Sentence Cards; Readiness Picture 
Cards; Sight Vocabulary Word 
Cards; Picture Dictionary; Readiness, 
Achievement, and Unit Tests. 


if 
phe Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 











Reading 
leads to 
wide 

reading 


— 


. 


cc) 
© 
® 
with THE NEW e 


BASIC READERS « Grades 1-8 


They help children develop the skills that make 
reading easy and satisfying 

—open up new interests for youngsters to explore 
on their own 

—introduce boys and girls to good literature of the 


past and present 


Write for ‘Helping Children Discover 
the Joys of Wide Reading’ —-A-330 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Chicago 11 Palo Alto 





Represented by: Otto Ritzenthaler, W. C. Bredahl, R. C. Manatt, Landon Risteen, 
John H. C ings. C ltant: Louise Gersbacher. 
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Audio-Visual Convention 
Scheduled at Minneapolis 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Hubert Hum- 
phrey, senator from Minnesota, will join 
top ranking speakers at the national con- 
vention of the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction (DAVI) in Minneapolis in mak- 
ing this annua] 
meeting “audio” as 
well as “visual.” 
Each -one of the 
speakers plans to 
illustrate his presen- 
tation with slides 
transparencies, kine- 





scopes, or thrt 
closed circuit tele 
vision. 
The DAVI con 
vention is schedulec 
HUMPHREY 
Apr. 21-25 anc 


more than 1,500 educators, producers, anc 
students in the audio-visual field ar 
expected to attend. 

General theme of the meeting is “Ex 
tending Educational Horizons thru Effec 
tive Communications,” and Walter S 
Crewson, Jr., associate commissioner 0 
education for New York State, will key 
note the opening general session. 

Senator Humphrey will speak on th: 
NEA’s 1958 theme “Our Future Goes t 
School Today” on Wednesday, Apr. 23. 
following a typical Minnesota smorgas 
bord. Horace S. Schwerin, president o! 
the Schwerin Research Corporation o! 
New York City, will address conventioners 
on the topic “Effective Communications.” 

A “dialogue” on educational television 
is slated for Thursday, Apr. 24. Partici- 
pating will be John J. Scanlon, deputy 
director of research, Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education; and Charles F. 
Hoban, chief human factors group, Insti- 
tute of Cooperative Research, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

A roundtable discussion, patterned after 
the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, will be held Tuesday, Apr. 22, to 
develop an operational philosophy for the 
audio-visual field. J. J. McPherson, direc- 
tor of audio-visual material consultation 
bureau, Wayne University, and former 
executive secretary of the DAVI, will 
make the kickoff address via closed cir- 
cuit TV. 


Past Presidents’ Ideas 
To Get Committee Study 


MADISON—A_ Committee to Study the 
Recommendations of the Past Presidents 
was appointed by Past President LeRoy 
Peterson and President Gilbert Anderson 
recently. It includes Clyde Shields, high 


school principal, Waukesha, chairman; 
O. H. Plenzke, Wauwatosa; Lester M. 
Emans, Eau Claire; Gilbert Grosenic\, 


Ashland; and Viola Norton, Madison. 

The WEA past presidents, meeting 
during the Milwaukee convention, mace 
several suggestions to improve educaticn 
and the services and functioning of the 
Association. The Committee will study the 
proposals and make recommendations ‘0 
the WEA Executive Committee. 


March 19:3 
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More Women Are Entering 
Man’s Academic Domain 


MADISON—Women have been tread- 
ing in men’s footsteps ever since the 
beginning of time, but now the female of 
the species has quickened her pace in the 
higher echelons of man’s academic domain, 
1 check of advanced graduate study at 
the University of Wisconsin has revealed. 

A survey of recipients of the 365 Ph.D. 
degrees—the highest of academic degrees 
—during 1956-57 at Wisconsin, which 
‘onsistently leads all other American col- 
leges and universities in the number of 
Ph.D.’s granted annually, reveals that 
women received nearly 11% of them—39 
o be exact. 

The women got their doctorates in 18 
lifferent major areas of study, half of 
them in fields of science which are usually 
‘onsidered the primary domain of the 
nale. 

Last year 16 women earned their Wis- 
consin Ph.D.’s in these male domains: 
hree in chemistry, two in economics, one 
in medical microbiology, one in oncology, 
one in physiology, one in bacteriology, 
five in biochemistry, one in entomology, 
and one in genetics. 

The 23 other women who received doc- 
torates at Wisconsin last year gained them 
in fields now almost conceded to women, 
such as home economics, or in fields in 
which women have long since made their 
weight (mental) felt, such as seven in 
English, one in history, one in psychology, 
two in Spanish, two in speech, two in 
zoology, three in home economics, four in 
education, and one in education and phy- 
sical education. 

During the past year there were 36 
other fields ranging from botany across 
many physical and social science fields 
into engineering in which 326 men earned 
their Ph.D. at Wisconsin, but in which no 
women completed graduate studies lead- 
ing to the doctoral degree. 


Art Teachers and Students 
To Have Two-Day Session 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Art Educa- 
tion Association and the UW at Madison 
and Milwaukee will jointly sponsor a 
statewide conference and_ exhibit for 
high school art teachers and art students 
on the campus at Madison, Apr. 18-19. 

For high school art students it will be 
in the nature of a career day. The open- 
ing program on the afternoon of Apr. 18 
will be a panel of university art students 
discussing the topic, “What My Art Edu- 
cation Has Done for Me.” In addition to 
the panels, art films will be shown, and 
guest speakers will be presented. 


Purposes of Conference 


The purposes of the conference are: 
1) to provide opportunity for sharing 
ideas among art teachers, 2) to provide 
a chance for an exhibit of the best art 
work of the state, and 3) to provide a 
means for closer cooperation between 
teachers and art students. 

Provisions are being made to provide 
housing for high school students while on 


‘campus, 
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EARN CREDITS TOWARD 
YOUR M. ED. DEGREE 


TWO-WEEK SUMMER TERMS BEGIN 
JUNE 9, JULY 7, JULY 21, AUGUST 4 


SIX-WEEK SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 23 


Fully accredited professional and general education courses 
for elementary school teachers. Broad liberal arts background 
combined with maximum of student teaching. Laboratory 
school on campus. Distinguished faculty. Small groups. Coedu- 


cational. Modest tuition. Conveniently located on Chicago’s 
beautiful North Shore. Also full-time courses leading to 
B. Ed., M. Ed degrees. 


Write The Dean of the College for Folder 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


2834 Sheridan, Evanston, Illinois 
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Wue REV en ~ » EF nGnle, , 


Main lines radiating from Paris in all directions . > 
make it possible to reach any spot in France Re 
and in all European countries quickly aud 
and easily. on 
Trains leaving St. Lazare go to the 
Normandy coast and England. From 
Gare du Nord, England, Belgium, 
Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries are reached. Gare de I’ Est 
serves Alsace-Lorraine, Germany and 
Central Europe. Gare de Lyon dispatches 
trains to the Alps and Jural Mountains, 
the Riviera, Switzerland and Italy. 


So you see, when you set off from Paris, you'll 
not only be assured of traveling on trains which 
set a world standard for comfort, service, 

speed and courtesy, but will use a 
terminal system that has made Paris 
‘‘the railroad turntable’’ of all Europe. 


323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal 


1231 St. Catherine St., W., Mortreal, P,Q 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. W-2 








Please send Name 

me free 

illustrated Address 

booklet . 





‘France.”’ City State. 
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Readin’ 
Writin' & 


Sas 
MARQUETTE 


UNIVERSITY 





1958 


SUMMER SESSION 


SIX WEEKS 


For Undergraduate, Graduate 
and Professional Students 


VY Outstanding Curriculum 
and Faculty 


Interesting courses 
Outstanding guest lecturers 
Practical education conferences 
Workshops 

Vocational Guidance Center 
Jesuit spiritual training 


V Courses Available in 
These Fields 


Business Administration 
Liberal Arts 

Journalism 

Nursing 

Speech 

College Preparatory Skills 


V Summer Workshops 
and Institutes 


Institutional Analysis of Colleges 
Sister Formation 










Reading 
Debate Coaching 
Stuttering 
Canon Law for Religious 
Prayer 
YOU'LL LIKE MILWAUKEE 
For moderate summer climate . . . re- 





laxing near beautiful Lake Michigan 
shores . . . numerous cultural, 
social, and recreational advan- 
tages open for your enjoyment. 










e 
Vacation with a Purpose 


REGISTRATION “JUNE 20 and 21 
CLASSES START JUNE 23 












UNIVERSITY 








Informati and bulleti 


Write: 


Director of Admissions, Dept. JE-25 
1131 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


given gladly. 
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AASA Announces Officers 
Chosen by Popular Vote 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Martin Essex, 
superintendent of schools, Akron, Ohio, 
has been chosen president-elect of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (AASA). He will serve in this 
capacity for the year 
beginning Mar. 15, 
1958, and will begin 
a one-year term as 
president on Mar. 
15, 1959. 

Results of a na- 
tionwide ballot 
among the 10,000- 
plus member Asso- 
ciation which is a 
department of the 
National Education 
Association, were 
announced recently. Forrest E. Conner, 
superintendent of schools, St. Paul, Minn., 
was elected vice-president, and J. Win 
Payne, superintendent of schools, Ponca 
City, Okla., was elected to the executive 
committee. Conner will serve a one-year 
term and Payne will serve a four-year 
term. 

Essex, who has been in his present 
position since 1955, has been a member 
of the AASA executive committee since 
that same year. He has also served as 
chairman of the NEA Committee on Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom, and as an 
adviser to the NEA Educational Policies 
Commission. 

C. C. Trillingham, superintendent of 
schools for Los Angeles County, Callif., 
will assume the presidency of AASA on 
March 15, succeeding Philip J. Hickey, 
superintendent of instruction, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


CONNER 


Social Studies Teachers 
To Study Science, May 3 


MADISON — “Science and the Social 
Studies” will be the theme for the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Council for 
Social Studies to be held at the Memorial 
Union in Madison, Saturday, May 3. 

Two noted members of the UW faculty 
have been secured to address the Council 
on timely topics. Farrington Daniels, pro- 
fessor of chemistry and pioneer in devel- 
oping techniques for the use of solar 
energy, and James Crow, professor of 
genetics who has been deeply concerned 
with the dangers of radiation, will discuss 
subjects in their respective fields as they 
relate to the social studies. 

The State Historical Society will give 
a special tour “behind the scenes” of the 
library and museum. 


Practice at Shawano 

The Shawano Education Association has 
been preparing a series of releases per- 
taining to education for the Shawano 
Evening Leader. They cover a wide range 
of educational subjects including costs of 
education, sources of revenue, and salaries 
of teachers. Such newspaper publicity is 
an excellent method to keep the public 
informed. 





Foundation Institute 


wey teachers 


B.S. — 
ent 
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FOR CATALOG 


july idl B 


0G, WRITE ROOM 100 


F University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth |!, Minnesota 








CLASS OUTINGS 


THE FARM KITCHEN—entrance Devil's 
Lake State Park, Baraboo, invites you 
to enjoy their gracious hospitality. Stay- 
ing overnight? Beautiful, modern heated 
cottages. Or just for a meal? Enjoy food 
relished by gourmets. Special rates for 
class outings. 

HAY LOFT RECREATION ROOM espe- 
cially desirable for rainy days, and 
evening entertainment. Square dance 
instructor and caller provided. 





SPACE TRIPS TO 


THE MOON, MARS 





Ilustrations includc prototype of space ships. 


INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL 
by A. Sternfeld 


Published in USSR 50 cents 


Imported Publications & Products 
4 West 16 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Write for lists of Soviet Books 
02000000 OHHSOHOHHHHHHHHOEEHSESE 


Member Association of Commerce 
Headquarters for 
Alpa, Bell & Howell, Bolex, Hasselblad, Kodak, 
Leica, Polaroid, Revere, Rollei, Stereo-Realist, 
Wollensak, Zeiss; and all standard brands 
DEarborn 2-2300 


6 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sp ed by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 30—August 9, 
courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, 
board and room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 











SALES REPRESENTATIVE—Expanding opera- 
tions create an opening for an ambitious 
salesman with organizational ability to sell 
prof 1 g and books. Must be 
willing to travel and capable of meeting 
educators. Possibility of future managerial 
responsibilities. Salary, bonus and retire- 
ment plan—all backed by a successful, 
progressive, professional magazine com- 
pany. Write qualifications, personal data, 
experience, educational background, salary 
requirements. Box G-358, “> Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education,, 404 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3. 
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WEA Locals Committee 
Arranges Spring Series 


MADISON—Dates for the spring series 

meetings for presidents and other lead- 
ers of local education associations have 
heen set by the WEA Locals Committee. 
lavitations, listing the details of the ses- 
sion, will be for- 
warded to presidents 
in the near future. 

Expenses for the 
session, including 
transportation cost 
and the cost of the 
dinner, will be reim- 
bursed for the local 
president or official 
representative at- 
tending in lieu of 
the president. 

Local Committee 
Chairman H. Ralph Allen urged each lo- 
cal association to be sure to have a dele- 
gate in attendance, and noted that inter- 
ested teachers and administrators other 
than presidents were also welcome to 
make reservations. 


EET 





ALLEN 


Topics will include the variable annuity, 
salary committee practices, school—com- 
munity relations, and other issues current 
on the educational scene in Wisconsin. 

The schedule is as follows: 


Monday, Mar. 24—Milwaukee 
Wednesday, Mar. 26—Tomah 
Thursday, Mar. 27—Richland Center 
Tuesday, Apr. 15—Madison 
Wednesday, Apr. 16—Appleton 
Thursday, Apr. 17—Stevens Point 
Tuesday, Apr. 22—Rhinelander 
Wednesday, Apr. 23—Superior 
Thursday, Apr. 24—Eau Claire 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Armand F. Ketterer, principal of the 
Franklin Elementary School in Madison, 
was given a life membership in the Parent- 
Teacher Association at a surprise program 
held at the school on Feb. 11. The “script” 
brought forth the persons associated with 
him from his early days of teaching to the 
present. Born in Germany the family 
moved to the United States when Ketterer 
was five years old and eventually settled 
in northern Wisconsin. After working his 
way thru high school and college, he 
taught at Oxford and was supervising 
principal at Butternut and Lodi before 
joining the Madison system in 1944. He is 
very active in community organizations 
which promote the public welfare. In 
closing, the master of ceremonies, Jack 
Burke, said: “Our lives are richer because 
our paths crossed, and that’s the highest 
tribute we can pay to you.” 


Allen S. Peterson, principal of the Koe- 
nig Elementary School, Two Rivers, was 
given the Distinguished Service Award at 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce Bosses 
Night recently. It is an award “conferred 
purely for achievements, leadership, and 
service to the community.” Peterson’s out- 
standing activities in the community were 
enumerated by educators and civic lead- 
ers in the community. 
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Effective Elementary Aids ly 2 


SCIENCE (Workbooks) ae 
Grades 1-6 by Smith textbooks 





These six new activity books are a key to scientific under- 
standing on the elementary level. They correlate careful 
observation, classification, experiments, and discovery of re- 
lationships through personal student participation—a learning 
by doing approach. Teacher’s Editions will be available upon 
request. 


TEXT—WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay—Wingo-Hletko 
Thorough knowledge of auditory and visual discriminations 
and their quick recognition are the goals of this new phonics 
series for the primary grades, Workbooks combine text 
material and practice activities. Teacher's Manuals, one per 
grade, will be available upon request. 


Represented by Joun V. Gorpon 
P. O. Box 184, Redgranite 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 











Put all your VACATION DREAMS together... 





—— fa 
IN ROMANTIC 3" .guee 


INiew AAEXICO 
THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Here’s variety unlimited. Color! highways follow historic trails to 
Indians, old Spanish missions, art fascinatingshopsand restaurants, 
colonies. Beauty! Cool, pine-clad guest ranches, resorts, modern 
mountains, spectacular rock for- accommodations everywhere. 
mations, ten National Clip coupon for FREE booklets 
Parks and Monuments. qq ws. Ac... 
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Adventure! Explore pre- PLANNING AD- anymore la 
historic ruins, roam folbbet At RMme BOX 5B-N STATE CAPITOL ly il . 
: Stihl wae SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

the land of Coronado, Ce | | 

; pe Study and play fell me about an Enchantment Vacation 0 i 
Kit Carson, Billy the oa any ona Be Send information on Summer Courses Oy 
Kid. Sports! Fish trout seven cocere.—  —— 1 
streams, golf, ride horse- ited colleges in : 
back, swim. And... fine New Mexico. [iim state 4 
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“Circles of Responsibility” Is PTA Convention Theme 


SHEBOYGAN—“Circles of Responsibil- 
ity—in Family and Community” is the 
theme of the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers which will be held in Milwaukee, Apr. 
13-15, reports Mrs. James Lohr of She- 
boygan, president of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress. 

Mrs. Ralph Hobbs of Georgia, vice 
president of the National Congress, will 
address the opening session on Monday 
and will also participate in the sectional 





meetings. For the banquet Monday eve- 
ning, Gilbert Wrenn, professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the University of 
Minnesota, will speak on “What’s Right 
with Parents.” Andrew Holt, vice presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee and 
former NEA president, will be the closing 
luncheon speaker using as his subject, 
“The Most Important Person in the 
World.” 




















“Remember, with the price of erasers it costs twice as much 


to make a mistake these days... 


” 








12 South Carroll Street 





Wisconsin Student Records 
SS oe 
Postindex School Records 


THE PARKER COMPANY OF MADISON can supply you immediately with the latest school 
office equipment designed to make your work of keeping student records easier, more 
efficient, and more convenient. Our Wisconsin Student Records contain adequate space 
for academic standings, achievement tests, extra-curricular accomplishments, attendance, 
and family history. Our Postindex School Records provide an efficient method of record- 
ing health, dental care, and physical education records of the student. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Over 57 Years of Service to Schools 


e Madison 3, Wisconsin 








Two sectional meetings on Monday aft- 
ernoon and Tuesday will carry out the 
convention theme and will be built around 
16 areas of family and community respon- 
sibility. Mrs. Willys Van Horn of Apple- 
ton, is the coordinator for the community 
responsibility section, and Mrs. Howard 
Thomas of Wisconsin Rapids is the co- 
ordinator for the section concerned with 
family responsibility. 

Approximately 1,800 delegates from al! 
parts of the state are expected to attend 
Mrs. George Gregg of Wauwatosa is gen- 
eral chairman of the convention, and T. | 
Kummerlein of Milwaukee is  progran 
chairman. Mrs. Caroline Hartl Allen o! 
Marshfield is publicity chairman. 


Northeastern WEA Will Hea: 
Morse and Fine, March 28 


SHEBOYGAN-—Two principal speake: 
have been secured to address the annu 
convention of the Northeastern Wisconsi 
Education Association at Sheboygan, Fi 


BENJAMIN FINE 


day, Mar. 28. Senator Wayne L. Morse 
of Oregon, will speak on the subject, 
“Needed: Political Education on Educa- 
tional Needs.” Benjamin Fine, educational 
editor of the New York Times, will talk 
on the topic, “Wanted: Educational Lead- 
ership.” 
(Turn to page 39) 


YOURS. . . for the asking 


Materials offered by Journal’s adver- 
tisers are available now. Be the first in 
your school to secure and use the new 
aids that may be secured either by writing 
directly to the advertisers or by using the 
convenient coupon below. 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs for 
profit. (Benson Barrett) 

14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plan for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

67. Brochure on a different kind of ‘our 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 158. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

78. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder. A 
form which lists free materials avail ible 
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for aviation education teaching. (United 
Air Lines) 


&1. You Can Publish Your Book—A 32- 
page illustrated brochure which contains 
information about publishing, Publicity, 
s-les for every writer. What Every Writer 
Siould Know About Publishing His Own 
Rook—A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
ys and don’ts and facts of life for writers. 
tains a realistic survey of benefits and 
tfalls that face writers, the answers to 
iestions on how to prepare a manuscript, 
w to go about submitting it to a pub- 
her. (Exposition Press) 


Ke Am AF 


34, France, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
ith its charming cover and inside illus- 
itions by well-known French artists, as 
ell as beautiful photographs, contains 
uch helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(Yrench National Railroads) 


az fT < © 


95. Wonderful Wyoming Package con- 
sisting of 4-color, 32-page “Wyoming 
Wonderland” listing Wyoming vacation 
highlights by Area; the factual “Wyoming 
Historical Handbook,” the “Wrangler” and 
the “Comic Book” are all picture-filled, 
map-filled factual presentations of Wyo- 
ming history, culture, geography; an offi- 
cial State Highway Map; the “Wyoming 
Accommodations”, which lists every motel, 
hotel, dude ranch, resort, lodge, campsite 
in the State. (Wyoming Travel Commis- 
sion) 


100. Information on planned and guided 
tours of Chicago, arranged for groups of 
students and others visiting Chicago in a 
group. (Chicago Hosts, Inc.) 


109. Tommy and Tess Take a Train Trip. 
A 16-page coloring book for children, with 
brief and simple text. One free copy ini- 
tially; class quantities on subsequent re- 
quest. (Association of American Railroads) 


110. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico In- 
dians. A three-fold 17x22 sheet in full 
color. It shows examples of Indian water 
colors and various Indian crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery and_ blankets. (New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 


111. 1958 Summer Session Bulletin. Gives 
details of all courses offered, as well as 
extra-curricular activities available to all 
summer session students. (University of 
Minnesota—Duluth Branch) 


113. Only Hours Apart—a new full-color 
Washington State folder with a big map 
that divides that state into 50-mile squares. 
It's complete with all state parks, high- 
ways, scenic points of interest, etc. This 
is actually not only an excellent vacation 
guide but a splendid teaching aid also. 
(Washington State Tourist) 


117. Brochure containing a four-point pro- 
gram for educating elementary teachers. 
Well illustrated, showing various student 
activities. (National College of Education) 


130. Brochure on summer study and travel 
in Mexico. Describes a summer vacation 
designed for teachers at a minimum cost, 
with field trips of historical and archaeo- 
logical interest. Five hours college credit 
in Spanish, Art and History. (Taxco Sum- 
mer School) 
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STABILITY 
EXPERIENCE 
SECURITY 


THREE GOOD REASONS WHY 
LOCAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
ADOPT WASHINGTON NATIONAL 

GROUP INSURANCE PLANS 


Write For Particulars 


415 West Main Street 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


Washington National 
Insurance Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





Use This Coupon ———-—-—-—-—--— ) 


Available in 
School year 
1957-58 


~State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue ef 
Chicago 1, Illinois ouly 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


| 
| 
| 
3% 14 67. 78 Sk 94 o& 100. 10. HO Ih. Hk it. 196. | 
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STUDENT TOURS 
OF CHICAGO 


Completely planned and guided by special- 
ists. We meet your class on arrival and have 
reliable escorts for you for the duration of 
your visit. 

SEE MORE — SAVE TIME — SAVE MONEY 
You plan your transportation to Chicago; we 
plan the rest—hotels, meals, sightseeing, and 
entertainment—from suggestions we submit 
to you. Write for complete information. 


Chicago Hosts, Inc. 








8 So. Dearborn St., Rm. 808 Chicago 3, Ill. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts.) BENSON BARRETT, 


Dept. 160-P, 7464 Clark Street, 
Chicago 26, Illinois. 

















| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

tionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 


























FLOOR SANDING coed FINISHING 


Specializing in Gymnasium floor sanding 
Basketball and other Court Markings 


BASEMAN’S FLOOR SANDING SERVICE 
424 East Allovez Avenue 


Phone HEmlock 2-8162 Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. No. STM-2 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative ‘eager who offers authors early 
publication, higher ne gp gy distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: MR. KORY 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 























Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 








RECESS TIME 


Has Traveled 

Visitor: “What was your Mommy’s 
name before she was married?” 

Little Paul: “I think it must have been 
‘Statler—that’s the name on: most of our 


towels.” 
* @ © 


A Case of Semantics 

“Sally,” said the school doctor, “It looks 
like you’ve got acute appendicitis.” 

“Why thank you, doctor,” she replied 
blushingly, “but what’s making me feel so 
bad?” 


* o © 


Information, Please 

“Hello! Is this the city bridge depart- 
ment?” 

“Yes. What can we do for you?” 

“How many points do you get for a 
little slam?” 

* & © 
Been Around 

“Did the girls admire the engagement 
ring I gave you?” asked the pompous 
young man. 

“Better than that, dear,” his fiancee 
cooed poisonously, “two of them recog- 
nized it.” 

* 8 
Put ’N Take 

A joint checking account is never over- 
drawn by the wife. It’s just underdepos- 
ited by her husband. 


* 8 © 


Advanced Information 
As the salesman signed the register in 
the Mississippi hotel lobby, he noticed a 
mosquito crawling across the register. 
“T’ve been in a lot of hotels,” said the 
salesman, “and I’ve seen a lot of mos- 
quitoes, but this is the first time they ever 
came down to see which room I was 
getting.” 
* @ @ 
Wanted Most 
Two old maids were making their plans 
for Christmas. “Mary,” asked the younger, 
“do you think that one stocking would 
hold all you want for Christmas?” “No, 
Maud,” replied the elder with a sigh, “but 
a pair of short socks would.” 
* & © 
Lights Out 
A draftee was awakened by his platoon 
sergeant after the rookie’s first night in an 
Army barracks, 
“It’s four-thirty!” bellowed the sergeant. 
“Four-thirty!” gasped the rookie. “Man, 
you'd better go to bed. We got a big day 
tomorrow!” 
> = © 
Fair Trade 
“Henry,” puffed the fat woman plain- 
tively as her husband failed to assist her 
onto the street car, “you aren’t as gallant 
as when I was a gal.” 
“I know, dear,” puffed Henry, “but you 


- aren’t as buoyant as when I was a boy.” 


* & 


Everyone should own a really comfort- 
able bed and a truly good pair of shoes, 
for he is in one or the other most of his 


life. 











Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 
and schools. Under 


R L BE iv direct Albert man- 


Teachers Agency one for three 
ne : enerations. - 
Original Albert—Since 1885 8 Member NATA 


37 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


CLINTON — 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 

Enroll now. 
Member N. A. T. A.—38th Year 








































TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Colorado Education Association 






Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 
Enroll Now 
Dept. 16 1605 Penn 






DENVER 3, COLORADO 










= 












Would you like to explore today's won- 
derful teaching opportunities? Then, write 
us for your enrollment blank—it may well 
prove to be a passport to your dream job. 
Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member N.A.T.A. 


K TEACHERS AGENCY 
| F 7 MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited. 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now. 
43 years’ Placement Service. 


































WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific North 
west where opportunties are un 
limited. Without obligation, drop us a 
card for particulars. 
3141 Arcade Bldg. 


For Teachers-FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 
cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 
July 24 to Aug. 24. Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main — Wichita, Kansas 


WANTED 


“¢ Women teachers to travel as elementary 
zs consultants. Long teaching experience not 
necessary. Teachers are carefully briefed 
1 before undertaking the work. If you like 
to teach, you will like this work as well, 
< or better. 


¢ ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 
“310 West Polk St. Chicago 7, ill. 











Seattle 1, Wash. 


























































HELP WANTED 


Male counselors in summer camp for boys 
near Hayward, Wis. June 24—Aug. 24. 
Teachers or older college students. Apply 
to Mr. Lou Rosenblum, 881 E. Lake ag 









Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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| An endless variety of different 


wonders to enjoy...to remember. 
Easy on your budget, too. 
Come by plane, train, or car to the 
Cowboy State where your vacation 
becomes an always-treasured 
adventure! 


PLEASE PRINT 










FREE... WYOMING 
HISTORICAL HANDBOOK 


Wyoming Travel Commission 
Room T-1, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. | 
Please send your complete “Vacation | 


Packet” to: | 
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City & State I 
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WEA Films for You 


A Desk for Billie 


This is the newest NEA film which portrays the life story 
of Mrs. Billie Davis, a child of migrant parents, who 
secured an education in spite of handicaps. 16 mm., sound, 
color, 57 minutes. 
















Mike Makes His Mark 


This NEA film shows the change taking place in a boy from 
a potential delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
school and its activities. 





Freedom to Learn 


A teacher faces one of the greatest questions of our time, 
Freedom to Learn. Condemned for teaching controversial 
facts, she persuades her detractors to look at the facts. 







Skippy and the 3 R’s 


This is an accurate account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
It shows that children can learn naturally and easily when 
they have a motive to learn. 







Not by Chance 


This latest NEA and WEA film shows that a professional 
teacher has had a background of education to prepare for 
teaching. It should dispel the idea some have that “any- 
body can teach.” 













The last four films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 29 
minutes. You may have them rental free for show- 
ing in your community. All the WEA asks is that 
you pay the return postage. 







Wisconsin Education Association 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 





_ 404 Insurance Building 

















UILOING 
|\Ppeanmne 


SMILLS 


| Building 
Reading 
Skills 


You can GAIN more pupil interest, 
a broader treatment of skills, and 
better results with this classroom- 
developed program. All stories and 
illustrations carry out the cover topic. 
It is easily used to supplement any 
set of basic readers, For additional 
information please write to: 
ED BRUSS, Wisconsin Representative 


769 North 5th Avenue 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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comments 
from the 


Some Credit to Schools 


¢ The Milwaukee Journal editorialized recently that 
“The people of Janesville . . . have reason to take 
pride in the compliment paid them the other day.” 
The comment was based on a statement by Edward N. 
Cole, general manager of the Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors Corp., when he said: “I only wish we 
had the type of labor available at Janesville at our 
other plants. It’s our No. 1 quality plant.” 

The Journal points out that it is a recognition which 
reflects credit upon both workers and community. “It 
further means that Janesville as a community has pro- 
vided its workers with the necessary schooling and also 
the proper attitudes.” 

While there are many factors which enter into the 
production of a capable and efficient worker and a 
good citizen, it must be admitted that schools play 
an important part. Certainly taxpayers realize that the 
money they pay for the support of education is an in- 
vestment in human resources which pays off in course 
of time. Unfortunately, those worthwhile skills and 
wholesome attitudes that the pupil acquires in school 
today are not material things which can be measured 
by a yardstick, weighed on a pair of scales, realized 
by an immediate dollar return or seen with the eye. 
They are, however, the intangible things which at some 
later date are revealed in more productive and highly 
skilled labor, more efficient management, better pro- 
fessional services, and higher quality citizenship. If it 
were not for the schools to pass on to the younger gen- 
erations the progress so far made in civilization our 
society would stagnate and decline. 

Yes. Education is important. If our form of society is 
to survive in our highly competitive world, our schools 
need more than expression of good intentions. The 
schools need moral and financial support. 


A Salute to the C. of C. 


® The Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce sponsored a 
3 R’s education symposium at the University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, on January 11. Teacher recruit- 
ment, teacher retention, and teacher recognition Was 
the general theme. On the program, including mod- 
erators, were seven representatives from the Chamber 
of Commerce and eight educators. 

We commend the Chamber of Commerce for their 
interest in education and the promises of their repre- 
sentatives to do something about the present crisis in 
education, Thomas A. Ballentine, chairman of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce Education Com- 


40 


mittee, thinking he was speaking “by and large to busi- 
ness people,” praised the profession and pointed up 
several issues in the recruitment and the retention of 
teachers. In some cases he emphasized that it is a mat- 
ter of the profession itself leading the way to find a 
solution. 


In addition to pin-pointing these issues by whic’) 
the profession may cooperatively seek a solution, he 
said “that the teacher must be recognized as worth 
of his hire, and somehow the need for adequate pa 
must be and will be made.” 


As much as we appreciate the ostensible interest « 
the Chamber of Commerce in education, the fact sti 
remains that the symposium was to a large extent an 
other case of educators talking to educators. Durin 
the course of the afternoon session a question wi 
asked by one of the speakers as to the number of bus 
nessmen in the audience. To the surprise of everyon: 
only about 10% raised their hands. Immediately ther» 
was a feeling that here was another conference wher: 
educators were not only paying the expenses of th: 
conference thru registration fees, but were also tellin ; 
each other about the problems in education. Whe» 
one of the speakers learned that the rank and file co! 
those attending had paid a substantial fee for the se: - 
sion, he said, “What? Did you have to pay to hear me 
speak?” 


We were assured by the general chairman that the 
Chamber of Commerce members thruout the stat 
would learn about the conference. For the welfare otf 
the nation we hope community leaders will study the 
present crisis in education and come forth with some 
constructive criticism of the schools and support for 
the schools. More money is not the only answer, but it 
will help. 


Roads and Schools 


¢ Sverre Roang, president of the Edgerton Board of 
Education and editor of the Wisconsin Veteran, the 
official publication of the Wisconsin Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, suggested in a recent editorial that 
schools should receive as much consideration as roads. 
We think he has a constructive idea worth putting into 
practice. 

His editorial is headed “Schools for the Future of 
America.” He continues: “As all of you know, in Wis- 
consin, whenever you see highway construction, there 
are huge signs at strategic points with this typical mes- 
sage, ‘Highway Improvement in Progress for Your Mo- 
toring Pleasure.’ And to be sure it is well to advertise 
such improvements. They are for the benefit of the 
people. Likewise it would seem that it would be quite 
in order for each community which is constructing a 
new school building to erect a huge sign at its main 
approaches containing this proud message, ‘School 
Construction in Progress for the Future of America. 
And perhaps we can then give thought to the idea that 
our schools should have at least equal priority with 
roads, when we are allocating the tax dollar. This cer- 
tainly is not the case today. After all, Rome’s roads «re 
still standing. But where are the Romans?” 
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